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An Account of the Abipones, an Eques- 
trian People of Paraguay. From 
the Latin of Martin Dobrizhoffer, 
Eighteen Years a Missionary in that 
Country. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1300. 
London, 1822. 

Frw works of the present season will 

be read with greater interest, or afford 

more pleasure, than the plain, inartifi- 
cial, modest, and faithful narrative of 

Dobrizhoffer ; who, in his account of 

the Abipones, has displayed the talents 

of the historian, the philosopher, and 
the man of science. While he has suf- 
fered nothing worthy of notice to es- 
cape, he has dwelt only on those sub- 
jects which were of importance ; and 
his work, by making us acquainted 
with a people of whom we know com- 
paratively little, and by describing an 
extensive country, always rising into 
interesting and now greater importance, 
has added a chapter to the history 
of mankind, and has made a valuable 
contribution to the geography of the 

New World. 

The author, Martin Dobrizhoffer, 
was born at Gratz, in Styria, on the 
7th of September, 1717. In the year 
1736, he entered the order of the Je- 
suits; and in 1749, went as a mission- 
ary to South America, where, for eigh- 
teen years, he discharged the duties of 
his office; first, in the G uarany Reduc- 
tions, latterly, ina more painful and 
arduous mission among the Abipones, 
a tribe not yet reclaimed from the 
superstitions and manners of savage 
life. Upon the expulsion of the Je- 
Suits from South America, where they 
had reigned with undisturbed, spiri- 
tual, and temporal power for upwards 
of two centuries, Dobrizhoffer returu- 
ed to his native country, and continued 
to reside at Vienna till his death, in 
1791. 

It was in 1784 that Dobrizhoffer 
published his Historia de Abiponibus, 


hquestri, Bellicosaque Paraquaria Na- 
fane, §c. His object in writing it 


ne thus States :—* In America, | was 
“i interrogated respecting Europe; 











in Austria, on my return to it, after an 
absence of eighteen years, I have been 
frequently questioned concerning Ame- 
rica. To relieve others from the trou- 
ble of inquiring, myself from that of 
answering inquiries, at the advice of 
some persons of distinction, [ have ap- 
plied myself to writing this little his- 
tory.’ 

A German translation of this work, 
by Professor Kreil, was published at 
Vienna, the same year as the original. 
This faithful and lively account of the 
South American tribes now first ap- 
pears in an English dress. It is said 
to be translated by Mr. Southey, 
whose intimate knowledge of South 
American history has been seen in his 
valuable and interesting work on Bra- 
zil. 

The first volume is devoted to Pa- 
raguay generally, which we perhaps 
scarcely need to remind our readers, is 
a vast region of South America, extend- 
ing seven hundred leagues from Bra- 
zil to the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, 
and from the mouth of the river La 
Plata to the northern region of the 
Amazous, one thousand one hundred 
leagues. In order to come at once to 
the more immediate subject of the 
work, we shall reserve the first volume 
for the last notice. 

The Abipones inhabit the province 
of Chaco, the centre of all Paraquay ; 
they have no fixed abodes vor any 
boundaries, except what fear of their 
neighbours has established. They 
roam extensively in every direction, 
whenever the opportunity of attacking 
their enemies or the necessity of avoid- 
ing them renders a journey advisable. 
The northern shore of the Rio Grande 
or Bermego was their native land in the 
seventeenth century; then they re- 
moved to avoid the war carned on 
against Chaco by the Spamards of 
Salta, at the commencement of the 
last century, and migrating towards 
the south, took possession of a valley 
formerly held by the Calchaquis ; this 
territory, which is about two hundred 
leagues im extent, they at present oc- 
cupy. 
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step, from the most northern purts of 
Europe; and says, he has observed 
some resemblance in the manners and 
customs of the Abipones to the Lap- 
landers and people of Nova Zembla; 
he adds, that the Abipones have a 
‘ magunetical attraction to the north, as 
if they inclined towards their native 
soil.” Our author, after noticing van- 
ous conjectures as to the European, 
Asiatic, or African origin of the Ame- 
ricans, observes, with great naiveté, ‘al- 
though I dare not affirm positively 
whence the Abipones formerly came, [ 
will, at any rate, tell you where they 
now inhabit.” The wandering dispo- 
sition of the Abipones has already been 
noticed ; our author says, ‘they imi- 
tate skilful chess players. After com- 
initting slaughter in the southern colo- 
nies of the Spamiards, they retire far 
northwards, afflict the city of Assuamp- 
tion with murders and rapine, and then 
hurty back again to the south.’ 

The Abipones are well formed. and 
have handsome faces, much like these 
of Europeans, except in point of co- 
lour, which, though not entirely white, 
has none of the blackness of Negroes 
and Mulattoes; the women, when they 
ride out in the couutry, shield the face 
from the sun’s rays with an umbrella, 
and are, in consequence, generally 
fairer than the meu. Their eyes are 
small, but black and piercing, beimg 
able clearly to distinguish such minute 
or distant objects as would escape the 
eye of the most quick-sighted Euro- 
pean. In symmetry of shape the Abi- 
pones yield to no other nation of Ame- 
rica; and a hundred deformities and 
blemishes commouw among Europeans 
are foreign to them. The Abipones, 
like all the American Iudians, are des- 
titute of beard: 

‘{ do not deny that a kind of down 
grows on the chins of the Americans, just 
as in sandy sterile tields, a straggling ear 
of corn is seen here and there; but even 
this they pull up by the roots whenever 
it grows. The oftice of barber is perform-> 
ed by an old woman, who sits on the 
ground by the fire, takes the head of the 
Abipon into her lap, sprinkles and rubs 


Dobrizhoffer is of opinion, that) iis Jace plentifully with hot ashes, which 


the Americans originally came, step by | serve iistead of soap, and then, with a 
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pair of elastic horn tweezers, carefully 
plucks up all the hairs; which operation 
the savages declare to be devoid of pain, 
and, that [ might give the more cre {it to 
his words, one of them, applying a forceps 
to my chin, wanted to give me palpable 
demonstration of the truth. It was with 
difficulty that I extricated myself from 
the hands of the unlucky shaver, choosing 
rather to believe than groan.’ 

* All the Abipones have thick raven- 
black locks: a child born with red or 
flaxen hair would be looked upon as a 
monster amongst them. ‘The manner of 
dressing the hair differs in different na- 
tions, times, and conditions. The Abi- 
pones, previously totheir entering colonies, 
shaved their hair like monks, leaving no- 
thing but a circle of hair round the head. 
Butthe women of the Mbaya nation, after 
shaving the rest of their heads, leave some 
hairs untouched, to grow like the crest of 
a helmet, fromthe forehead to the crown. 
As the savages have neither razors nor 
scissars, they use a shell sharpened against 
astone, or the jaws of the fish palometa, 
for the purpose of shaving. Most of the 
Abipones in our colonies let their hair 
grow long, and twist it into a rope like 
European soldiers, ‘The same fashion 
was adopted by the women, but with this 
difference, that they tie the braid of hair 
with a little piece of white cotton, as our 
countrymen do with black.’ 


‘ As soon as they wake in the morning, 
the Abiponian women, sitting on the 
ground, dress, twist, and tie their hus- 
bands’ hair. A bundle of boar's bristles 
or of hairs out of a tamandua’s tail, serves 
them fora comb. You very seldom see 
an Indian with natural, never with artificial 
curling hair. ‘They do not grow grey till 
very late, and then not unless they are de- 
crepid; very few ofthem get bald. It is 
worth while to mention a ridiculous cus- 
tom of the Abipones, Mocobios, ‘Tobas, 
&c. all of whom, without distinction of 
ageorsex, pluck up the hair from the fore- 
head to the crown of the head, so that the 
fore part of the head is bald almost for the 
space of two inches: this baldness they 
call na/emra, and account a religious mark 
of their nation, New-born infants have 
the hair of the fore part of their head cut 
off by a male or female juggler, these 
kKnaves performing the offices both of 

hysicians and priests amongst them. 
[his custom seems to me to have been 
derived from the Peruvian Indians, who 
used to cut their children’s first hair, at 
two years of age, with a sharp stone for 
want of a knife. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the relations, one after another, 
according to the degiees of consangul- 
nity; and, at the same time, a name was 
given to the infant.’ 

The Abipones disfigure and reader 
themselves termble to the sight, by 
marking their faces in various ways, 
according to the old customs of their 
aucestors, ‘They prick their skin with 
a sharp thora, and scatter fresh ashes 
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on the wound, which infuse an inefface- 
able black dye; and it ts singular that 
they all wore the form of a cross im- 
pressed on their foreheads before they 
ever heard of the name of christianity : 


‘ Abiponian women, not content with 
the marks common to both sexes, have 
their face, breast, and arms, covered with 
black figures of various shapes, so that 
they present the appearance of a Turkish 
carpet. ‘The higher their rank, and the 
greater their beauty, the more figures they 
have; but this savage ornament is pur- 
chased with much blood and many groans. 
As soon as a young woman is of age to be 
married, she is ordered to be marked ac- 
cording to custom. Shereclines her head 
upon the lap of an old woman, and is 
pricked in order to be beautified. Thorns 
are used for a pencil, and ashes mixed 
with blood for paint. ‘The ingenious but 
cruel old woman, sticking the points of 
the thorns deep into the flesh, describes 
various figures till the whole face streams 
with blood. If the wretched girl does 
but groan or draw her face away, she is 
loaded with reproaches, taunts, and abuse. 
‘* No more of such cowardice,”’ exclaims 
the old woman in a rage, *f you are a dis- 
grace to our nation, since a little tickling 
with thorns is so intolerable to you! Do 
you not Know that you are descended from 
those who glory and delight in wounds? 
lor shame of yourself, you faint-hearted 
creature! You seem to be softer than 
cotton. You will die single, be assured. 
Which of our heroes would think so cow- 
ardly a girl worthy to be his wife? But 
if you will only be quiet and tractable, 
(11 make you more beautiful than beauty 
itself.” ‘Terrified by these vociferations, 
and fearful of becoming the jest and deri- 
sion of her companions, the girl does not 
utter a word, but conceals the sense of 
pain in silence, and with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and lips unclosed through dread 
of reproach, endures the torture of the 
thorns, which is not finished in one day. 
The tirst day she is sent home with her 
face half pricked with the thorns, and is 
recalled the next, the next after that, and 
perhaps Oftener, to have the rest of her 
face, her breast, and arms, pricked in like 
manner. Meantime she is shut up for se- 
veral days in her father’s tent, and wrap- 
ped in a hide that she may receive no in- 
jury from the cold air. Carefully ab- 
staining from meat, fishes, and some other 
sorts of food, she feeds upon nothing but 
a little fruit which grows upon brambles, 
and, though frequently known to produce 
ague, conduces much towards cooling the 
blood. : 

‘The long fast, together with the daily 
effusion of blood, renders the young girls 
extremely pale. ‘The chin is not dotted 
like the other parts, but pierced with one 
stroke of the thorn in straight lines, upon 
which musical characters might be writ- 
ten.’ 

The Indians of Brazil and Paraquay 
formerly delighted in buman tlesh :— 
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‘Many of them, after having been Jono 
accustomed to Christian discipline in oy: 
tuwns, sometimes confessed that the fles) 
of kine or of any wild animal tastes ex. 
tremely flat and insipid to them, in com. 
yarison with that of men. We haye 
ne the Mocobios and Tobas, for want 
of other food, eat human flesh even at this 
day. Some hundreds of the last-mention. 
ed savages fell suddenly upon Alaykin, 
cacique of the Abipones, about day. 
break, as he was drinking in a distant 
plain with a troop of his followers. An 
obstinate combat was carried on for some 
time, atthe end of which the wounded 
Abipones escaped by flight. Alaykip 
himself and six of his fellow-soldiers fel} 
in the engagement, and were afterwards 
roasted and devoured by the hungry vic- 
tors. An Abiponian boy, of twelve years 
old, who used to eat at our table, was kill- 
ed at the same time by these savages, and 
added to the repast, being eaten with the 
rest; but an old Abiponian woman, who 
had been slain there with many wounds, 
they left on the field untouched, her flesh 
being too tough to be used. Now let me 
speak a little of the adorning, or, more 
properly, torturing of the ears. 

‘The use of ear-rings, which is very 
ancient, and varies amongst various na- 
tions, is highly ridiculous amongst the 
Americans. The ears of very young 
children of both sexes are always perfo- 
rated. Few of the men wear ear-rings, 
but some of the older ones insert a small 
piece of cow’s horn, wood, or bone, a 
woollen thread of various colours, or a lit 
tle knot of horn into their ears. Almost 
all the married women have ear-rings, 
made in the following manner :—They 
twist avery long palm leaf two inches 
wide into a spire, like a bundle of. silk 
thread, and wider in circumference than 
the larger wafer which we use in sacrifice. 
This roll is gradually pushed farther and 


farther into the hole of the ear; by which’ 


means, in the course of years, the skin of 
the ear is so much stretched, and the hole 
so much enlarged, that it folds very tight- 
ly round the whole of that palim leaf spire, 
and flows almost down to the shoulders.’ 

The Abipones are very strong, ac- 
tive, and hardy; they swim across vast 
rivers in cold rainy weather without 
injury. ‘Stretched on a cold turf, 
shonld a sudden shower descend, they 
pass the night swimming in water.’ 
Among their amusements are horse 
races for a sword, and the following, 
which they play on foot:— 

‘The instrument with which it is per 
formed is a piece of wood about two hands 
long, rounded like a staff, thicker at the 
extremities and slenderer in the middle. 
This piece of wood they throw to the 
mark, witha great effort, in such a man 
ner that it strikes the ground every now 
and then, and rebounds, like the stones 
which boys throw along the surface of a 
river. 
stand in a row and throw this piece 4 











Fifty and often a hundred mea 
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wood by turns, and he who flings it the 
farthest and the straightest obtains the 
sword. 

«This game, which, from boys, they 
are accustomed to play at for hours toge- 
ther, amuses and fatigues them with won- 
derful benefit to their health. The same 
piece of wood, which serves both as an 
instrument of peace and war, is made for- 
midable use of by many of the savages to 


crush the bodies of their enemies and of 


wild beasts.’ 

The Abipones, like most of the In- 
dian tribes, excel in the imitative arts, 
are soon taught, and have good memo- 
ries; as an instance of this,— 

‘It was an old custom in the Guarany 
Reductions, to make the chief Indian of 
the town or one of the magistrates repeat 
the sermon just delivered from the pulpit 
before the people in the street, or in the 
court yard of our house; and they almost 
all did it with the utmost fidelity. 

Of the forms of government amone 
the Abipones, we are told :— 

‘Amongst the Guaranies, who have 
embraced the christian religion, in various 
colonies, the name and ollice of cacique 
is hereditary. When a cacique dies, his 
eldest son succeeds without dispute, what- 
ever his talents or disposition may be. 
Amongst the Abipones, too, the eldest 
son succeeds, but only provided that he 
be of a -pood character, of a noble and 
warlike disposition, in short, fit for the 
office; for if he be indolent, ill-natured, 
and foolish in his conduct, he is set aside, 
and another substituted, who is not related 
tothe former by any tie of blood. But 
to say the truth, the cacique elected by 
the Abipones has no cause for pride, nor 
he that 1s rejected for grief and envy. The 
nane of cacique is certainly a high title 
amongst the Abipones, but it is more a 
burden than an honour, and often brings 
with it greater danger than profit. For 
they neither revere their cacique as a 
master, nor pay him tribute or attendance 
as is usuol with other nations. ‘They in- 
vest him neither with the authority of a 
judge, an arbitrator, or an avenger. 
Drunken men frequently kill one another; 
women quarrel, and often imbrue their 
hands in one another’s blood; young men 
fond of glory or booty, rob the Spaniards, 
to whom they had promised peace, of 
whole droves of horses, and sometimes 
secretly slay them: and the cacique, 
though aware of all these things, dares 
notsayaword. If he were but torebuke 
them for these transgressions, which are 
reckoned amongst the merits, virtues, and 
victories of the savages, with a single 
harsh word, he would be punished in the 
hext drinking-party with the fists of tle 
Intoxicated savages, and publicly loaded 
With insults, as a friend to the Spaniards, 
and a greater lover of ease than of his pco- 
ple. How often have Ychamenraikin, 
et of the Riikahes, and Nare, 

aaucanigas,experienced this! How 
often have they returned froma drinking 
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party with swelled eyes, bruised hands; 
pale cheeks, and faces exhibiting all the 
colours of the rainbow! 

‘But although the Abipones neither 
fear their cacique as a judge nor honour 
him as a master, yet his fellow-soldiers 
follow him as a leader and govenor of the 
war, whenever the enemy is to be attack- 
ed or repelled. Some, however, refuse 
to foglow him, for what Cesar said of the 
German chiefs is applicable to the Abi- 
poniau cacique: duthoritaté suadendi ma- 
gis, quam jubendi potestate audiatur. As 
svon as a report is spread of the danger of 
an hostile attack, the business of the ca- 
cique is to provide for the security of his 
people? to increase the store of weapons; 
to order the horses to be fetched from the 
distant pastures to safer places; to send 
out watchers by night, and scouts in every 
direction, to procure supplies from the 
neizhbours, and to gain their alliance. 
When the enemy is to be attacked he 
rides before his men, and occupies the 
front of the army he has raised, less soli- 
citous about the numbers of the enemy, 
than the firmness of his troops: for as 
with birds, when one is shot, the rest fly 
away, in like manner the Abipones, alarm- 
ed at the deaths or wounds of afew of 
their fellow-soldiers,desert their leader,and 
escape on swift horses, wherever room 
for flight is afforded them, more anxious 
about their own safety than about obtain- 
ing a victory. Yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that this nation never wants its lie- 
roes. Many remain intrepid whilst their 
companions fall around them, and though 
pierced with wounds and streaming with 
blood, retain even in death the station 
where they fought. Desire of glory, fe- 
rocious study of revenge, or despair of es- 
cape, inspires the naturally fearful with 
courage, which a Lacedemonian would 
admire, and which Europe desires to 
see in her warriors.’ 

The Abipones are an equestrian peo- 
ple; both men and women travel on 
horses, which are swift and numerous: 

‘The bit which they use is composed 
of acow’s horn fastened on each side to 
four little pieces of wood placed trans- 
versely, and to a double thong which 
supplies the place ofa bridle. Some use 
iron bits, of which they are very proud. 
‘Lhe major part have saddles like Luglish 
ones, of a raw bull’s hide stuffed with 
reeds. Stirrups are not in general use. 
The meniecap on to their borse on their 
right side. With the right hand they 
grasp the bridle, with the left a very long 
spear, leaning upon which they jump up 
with the impulse of both feet, and thea 
fall right upon the horse’s back. ‘The 
samme expedition in dismounting, which 
would excite the admiration of a Isuro- 
pean, isvery useful tothem in skirmishes. 
‘Lhey use no spurs even at this day. For 


a whip, they make use of four stripes of | | Ber 
' could so instantly tell if one were nussing 


a bull’s hide twisted together, with which 
they stimulate new or refractory horses 
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the saddles used bythe women are the same 
as those of the men, except that the for- 
mer, more studious of exiernal elegance, 
have theirs made of the skin of a white 
cow. When an Abiponian woman wants 
to mount her horse, she throws herseif 
up to the middle upon its neck, like men 
in Europe, and then separating her feet 
on both sides, places herself in the saddle, 
Which has no cushion: nor does the hard- 
ness of it offend her in journeys of many 
days; from which you may perceive that 
the skin of the Abipones is harder than 
leather, being rendered callous by their 
constantly riding without a cushion.  In- 
dians who ride much and long without 
saddles, frequently hurt aad wound the 
horse’s back, without receiving any in- 
jury themselves. | will now describe 
their manner of travelling when they re- 
move from one place to another, ‘The 
wife, besides her husband’s bow and qut- 
ver, carries all the domestic furniture, all 
the pots, gourds, jugs, shells, balls of 
woollen and linen thread, weaving instru- 
inents, &c. ‘These things are coftained 
in boar-skin bags, suspended here and 
there from the saddle; where she also 
places the whelps, and her young infant 
it she have one. Besides these things, 
she suspends from the sides of the saddle 
a large mat, with two poles, to fix a 
tent wherever they like, and a bull’s 
hide to serve for a boat in crossing rivers. 
No woman willset out on a jouraey with- 
out a stuke like a pal.n branch, broad at 
each side and slender in the middle, made 
of very hard wood, and about two elis 
long, which serves adwirably for digging 
eatable roots, knocking down fruit from 
trees, and dry boughs for lighting a fire, 
and even for breaking the heads and arms 
of enemies, if they meet any by the way. 
With this luggage, which you would think 
a camel could hardly carry, are the wo- 
men’s horses Joaded in every journey. 
But this is not all. You often see two or 
three women or girls seated on one horse: 
not from any scarcity of beasts, all having 
plenty, but because they are sworn ene- 
mies to solitude and silence. <As few 
horses will bear more than one rider, un- 
less accustomed to it, they immediately 
throw the female trio, but generally with- 
out doing them any injury, except that 
these amazons, when seen sprawling like 
snails upon the ground, excite the mirth 
the and amidst mutual 


ot spectators, 


| laughter, try to scramble again to the ruse 


i see them all assembled. 


i 


tic steed, as often as they are thrown olf. 
‘The company of women is attended 
by a vast number of dogs. As soon as 
they are mounted, Lhiey ail look round, 
and if one be missing out of the many 
which they keep, begin to call him with 
their usual ne, ve, ne, repeated as loud as 
possible a hundred times, till at last they 
I often wonder- 
ed how, without being able to count, they 


out of so large a pack. Nor should they 


to the course, not by the pain, but by the | be censured for their anxiety about these 


fear excited by the cracking of tne y Lp) 


‘ 
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dogs; for these animals, in travelling 
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serve as purveyors, being employed, like 
hounds, to hunt deer, otters, and emus. 
It is chiefly on this account that every fa- 
mily keeps a great number of dogs, which 
are supported without any trouble; plen- 
ty of provender being always supplied by 
the heads, hearts, livers, and entrails of 
the slaughtered cattle; which, though 
made use of by Europeans, are rejected 
by the savages. The fecundity of these 
animals in Paraquay corresponds to the 
abundance of victuais. They scarce ever 
bring forth fewer than twelve puppies ata 
birth. When the period of parturition 
draws nigh, they dig a very deep burrow, 
furnished with a narrow opening, and 
therein securely deposit their young. 
‘The descent is so artfully contrived with 
turnings and windings, that, however rainy 
the weather may be, no water can pene- 
trate to this subterranean cave. ‘The mo- 
ther comes out every day to get food and 
drink, when she moans and wags her tail 
as If to excuse her absence to her master; 
at length, at the end of many days, she 
shows her whelps abroad, though she cer- 
tainly cannot boast of their beauty: for 
the Indian dogs have no elegance of form, 
they are generally middle-sized, and of 
various colours, as with us.’ 

It is a mistaken idea to suppose that 
the American Indians go naked; on 
the contrary, the Abipones are all de- 
cently, and in their fashion, elegantly 
clothed, and they will not suffer a fe- 
male infant, a few months old even, to 
remain naked. The clothes of the 
Abipones is as follows :— 

‘They use a square piece of linen, with- 
out any alteration, or addition of sleeves, 


thrown over their shoulders, tying one, 


end of it to the Jeft arm, and leaving the 
right disengaged. They confine this 
woollen gari.ent, which displays various 
colours, and flows from the shoulders to 
the heels, with a woollen girth. In leap- 
ing on toa horse they keep back their 
dress with their knees, that they may not 
be quite bare: tor they know of no such 
things, as shoes, stockings, or drawers, 
and are for that reason better prepared 
to swim rivers, and ride on horseback. 
Besides this vest which I have described, 
they throw another square piece of linen 
over their shoulders, by way of a cloak, 
Which, tied in a knot under the neck, both 
defends them against the cold, and gives 
them a respectable appearance. When 
they are not hewing down a tree, and are 
afraid of being fatigued, they will some- 
times throw off their clothes, if they be 
out of sight. Some strip themselves quite 
naked when they are going to join battle 
with the savages, partly that, being light- 
er, they may beso much the more expe- 
ditious in avoiding their adversaries’ wea- 
pons, paitiy, that they may appear to des- 
Pise wounds. In long journies, they ge- 
nerally go bareheaded amidst rain, heat, 
and wind. Some, bowever, tie a piece ol 
red woollen cloth round their forehead, 
Which is a great defence against the Leat 
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of the sun and pains in the head. They 
greatly prize a European hat, especially 
the young men, who likewise are much 
delighted with Spanish saddles, with spurs, 
and iron bridles. The women wear the 
same dress as the men, adjusted in rather 
a different manner. 

‘The clothing of the Abipones is the 
chief employment of the women, who are 
commendable for their assiduity, and al- 
most avidity in labour: for not to mention 
the daily business of the house, they shear 
sheep, spin the wool very neatly, dye it 
beautifully, by the aid of allum, with any 
colours they may have at hand, and after- 
wards weave it into cloth, adorned witha 
great number of lines and figures, and with 
a variety of colours. You would take it 
fora Turkey carpet, worthy of noblemen’s 
houses in Europe. ‘The loom and the in- 
struments of which it consists are confined 
to a few reeds and sticks. “The American 
women seem to have a natural talent for 
making various useful articles. They 
can mould pots and jugs of various forms 
of clay, not with the assistance of a turning 
machine, like potters, but with their 
hands alone. ‘These clay vessels they 
bake, not in an oven, but out of doors, 
placing sticks round them. ‘They cannot 
glaze them with lead, but they first dye 
them of a red colour, and then rub them 
with a kind of glue to make them shine, 
There is never any snow, and very little 
frost, in the region inhabited by the Abi- 
pones: but when the south winds blow 
hard, the air becomes very piercing, and 
sometimes intolerably soto persons thinly 
clad. Vhe Abipones shield themselves 
from the cold with a cloak made of otters’ 
skins. This garment, which is likewise 
square, is laboriously and elegantly made 
by the women: whose business it is tostrip 
off the skins of the otters, after they have 
been caught by dogs, aud then fix them to 
the ground with very slender pegs, that 
they may not wrinkle. After being dried, 
they are painted red, in square lines like a 
dice box. ‘Ihe Indian women cannot 
dress hides like curriers, but after having 
well rubbed and softened them with their 
hands, they sew them with a very thin 
thread, with somuch skill, that the seams 
escape the quickest eye, and the whole 
cloak looks like one skin. For needles 
they use very small thorns, with which 
they pierce the otters’ skins, as shoema- 
kers do leather with an awl, so that the 
slender thread of the caraquata can be 
passed through it. ‘This cloak iscommon- 
ly used both by men and women, when 
the air is cold; butthe old people of both 
sexes will not part with a hair of these ot- 
ters’ skins, even in the hottest weather. 

Of thetr general manners and cus- 


toms we ure told :— 

‘The Abipones, in their whole deport- 
nent, preserve a decorum scarce credible 
to Europeans. ‘Their countenance and 
gait display a modest cheerfulness, and 
manly gravity tempered with gentleness 
and kindness. Nothing licentious, inde- 
cent, or uncourteous, Is discoverable in 
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theiractions. In their daily meetings, aij 
is quietand orderly. Confused vocifera. 
tions, quarrels, or sharp words, have no 
place there. They love jokes in Conver. 
sation, but are averse to indecency and 
illenature. If any dispute arises, each de. 
clares his opinion with a calm countenance 
and unrufiled speech: they never break 
out into clamours, threats,and reproaches 
as is usual to certain people of Europe. 
These praises are justly due to the Abi. 
pones as long as they remain sober: but 
when intoxicated, they shake off the bri. 
dle of reason, become distracted, and quite 
unlike themselves. In their assemblies. 
they maintain the utmost politeness. One 
scarcely dares to interrupt another while 
he is speaking. Whilst one man relates 
some event of war, perhaps for half an 
hour together, all the rest not only listen 
attentively, but assent to every sentence, 
making aloud snort, as a sign of affirma- 
tion, which they every now and then ex. 
press with these words: quevorken, cer- 
tainly cleerd, very true, and chik akala- 
gritan, | don’tin the least doubt it. Ta 
yeegam, or kem ekemat! are exclamations 
of wonder. With these words, uttered 
with great eagerness, they interrupt the 
preacher in the midst of his discourse, 
thinking it a mark of respect. ‘They ac- 
count it extremely ill-natured to contra- 
dict any one, however much he may be 
mistaken. They salute one another, and 
return the salute in these words: /a nau- 
ichi ? now are youcome? La naueé, now 
[am come. But in general, for the sake 
of brevity, both parties only use the word 
lg, pronounced with much emphasis, 
‘The same manner of saluting is usual to 
the Guaranies, who gay ereyupa ? are you 
come? Ayu angd, | am come. When 
tired of a conversation, they never depart 
without taking leave of the master of the 
house. ‘he one who sits nearest to him, 
says: ma chik klaleya ? have we not talk- 
ed enough? the second accosts the third, 
and the third the fourth, in the same words, 
till at length the last of the circle, seat- 
ed on the ground, declares that they 
have talked enough: Ala /eya, upon 
which they all rise up together at one mo- 
ment. Each then courteously takes 
leave of the master of the master of the 
house in these works, Lahikyegartk : now 
[ am going from you; to which he replies, 
La micheroa: now you are going from 
me. ‘The plebian Indians say Lalik, now 
[am going. When at the door of the 
house, that is, at the place where they 0 
out, for they have no doors, they turn [0 
the master, and say Tantara, | shall = 
you again, an exp.ession commonly - 
use of in our country. ‘They would _ 
it quite contrary to the laws of good bree ‘ 
ing, were they to meet any one, and - 
not ask him where he was goig: S° on 
the word Miekaue? or Miekauchitie: 
where are you going resounds i the 
streets. — 
The men think polygamy and divor | 
allowable, from the example ol their a0: 
» natiol>, 
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but very few of the Abipones indulge in 
this liberty. Repudiation is much more 
common thana plurality of wives. But 
yery many are content with one wife du- 
ring the whole of their lives, They think 
it both wicked and disgraceful to have 
any illicit connection with other women ; 
so that adultery is almost unheard of 
amongst them. Both boys and girls dis- 
play a native hilarity in their counte- 
nances, yet you never see them in com- 
pany, or talking together. Somme time af- 
ter my arrival, I played on the flute in 
the open street. ‘The crowd of women 
were delighted with the sweetness of a 
musical instrument they had never before 
seen; and the youths flocked in num- 
bers to hear it; but as soon as they ap- 
proached, the women, very one, disap- 
peared. The custom of bathing in a 
neighbouring stream is agreeable to them 
and practised every day, except when the 
air istoo cold. But do not imagine that, 
assyrens and dolphins are seen sporting 
on the same waves in the occean, males 
and females swim and wash in the same 
part of the lake, or river. According to 
the Abiponian custom, the different sexes 
have different places assigned them. 
Where the women bathe, you cannot find 
the shadow of aman. Above a hundred 


women often go out to distant plains to- | 


gether to collect various fruits, roots, co- 
lours, and other useful things, and remain 
four or eight days in the country, without 
having any male to accompany them on 
their journey, assist them in their la- 
bours, take care of the horses, or guard 
them amidst the perils of wild beasts, or 
ofenemies. Those Amazons are suffici- 
ent to themselves, and think they are 
safer alone. I never heard of a single 
woman being torn to pieces by a tiger, or 
bitten by a serpent: but I Knew many 
men who were killed in both ways.’ 
(To be continued.) 
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Agnes; or, the Triumph of Principle. 
12mo. pp. 272. London, 1822. 
Tue ¢ Triumph of Principle,’ intended 
in this tale, is the triumph of religion ; 
the object of the author being to en- 
force that doctrine of the scriptures, 
that ‘godliness is profitable unto all 
things.” The heroine of the story is 
@ young lady of the name of Agnes, 
the orphan daughter of Sir Alfred 
Offley, whose religious principles are 
So very strict us to object to all gay 
amusemeuts, ‘This lady, as all such ge- 
nerally are, when, either from their 
rank or circumstances compelled to 
Commingle with the frivolous world, 
Was subjected to their sneers. After 
attending a party, Agnes undergoes 
arather severe examination as to her 
_. yg by a Capt. Howard, 
wi e recommends a better use 
of tine than spending it in mere 
“Musement, As this interview affords 
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us an extract which is a fair specimen 
of the book, we shall quote it :— 

** Does the chief business of life con- 
sist in airing and visiting?’’ asked Miss 
Offley. “ Are those hours thrown out of 
the scale of enjoyment, that might be de- 
voted to instructive reading, to visiting 
the poor, and to the alleviating of care 
and sorrow ?”” 

‘«Oh, as to visiting the poor, where Is 
the need? ‘They take care to visit us, for 
our streets are infested with beggars; and, 
with regard to reading, to judge from 
myself, the stimulus of new publications 
is required ; and L have not heard whe- 
ther the press teems with any, just at pre- 
sent.” 

‘« But there is an old publication,” re- 
marked Miss Offley, whose perusal would 
be new to many.” 

‘««* Indeed !—Pray name it.” 

©« The Bible.” 

**O ye powers!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ what an antediluvian taste! Yet, 
tell me where lies the use of reading what 
we already know?”’ 

‘Is that knowledge so very general?” 
archly demanded Agnes. 

**] should think so;’’ he resumed ; ‘at 





| church, we hear the lessons for the day, 
| and a sermon, with a text from scripture ; 
is not that enough 2” 

*«* Not for one who would be wise un- 
to salvation: that is, not searching as if 
for ‘hid treasure;’ it is resting in heart- 
less services ;—religion, to be profitable, 
must be influential on our lives ;—it must 
lead us to obey him who commands us to 
‘search the scriptures.’ ”’ 

*** Do you think,” said Howard, that 
we cannot learn as much from hearing or 
reading a good moral sermon, as from 
poring over their dark and intricate pro- 
phecies :” 

‘In mere ethical and human know- 
ledge, perhaps, you may; but the wis- 
dom of this world is ‘foolishness with 
God.’ ‘That wisdom which is the fear of 
the Lord, can be found alone in the store- 
house of his word. Would a sailor study 
architecture, to learn navigation?—or a 
| farmer study tactics to learn agriculture ? 
So, neither can we learn true religion, but 
by the study of that sacred ‘ Map of Hea- 
ven,’ the Bible. Even the Bible will 
not profit us, unless, while perusing it, 
we devoutly say with David, ‘Open thou 
mine eyes, that I may see wondrous 
things out of thy law!” 

‘<<’ his is rank enthusiasm 3” exclaimed 
Captain Howard.” 

‘<< Beit what it may,” said Agnes, ** it is 
that without which we shall ever remain 
in ignorance of the divine will. If, as St. 
Paul says, ‘the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God, because 
they are spiritually discerned,’ is it irra- 
tional to ask the teaching of Him, who, 
until he opened the understanding of his 
disciples, perceived that even they under- 
nin not the Scriptures?” 

‘«« In that dark age,” observed Captain 
Howard, ‘(it might have been necessary; 








but in the present day of extensive illu- 
mination, when men of tulent so ably 
point out our duty, there can be no occa- 
sion forsuch a work of supererogation. For 
instance, can any thing supersede or sur- 
pass the usefulness of Mr. Methwald’s 
discourses ?—You have heard him preach 
Miss Otley, | suppose.” 

¢<¢] have.” 

««« And do you not admire him?” 

««* AS an orator.” 

«As an orator!” repeated Captain 
Howard. There seems to be something 
of mental reservation in that short sentence. 
Do you not think him an instructive 
preacher?” 

“fle might be, if he stated somewhat 
in addition to mere mortality.”’ 

«fs not morality a necessary lesson ?”” 

«« Unquestionably ;” she replied; ‘and 
it is a lesson which spiritual religion 
teaches us, in its widest extent ;—‘ Be ye 
holy, even as Lam holy:’—and_ can any 
thing exceed or be compared with the 
holiness of God. It is impossible to be 
religious without being moral; but it és 

ossible to be moral without the sinallest 
Sissiates of vital christianity. And 
can that mode of preaching, which, though 
it leads us to a decent outward conduct, 
leaves the heart dead and cold towards 
God, and ignorant of the only hope of 
sinners, be approved? [s not such preach- 
ing a scattering of thesheep of the pasture? 
Are not such preachers, ‘ blind leaders of 
the blind??~O that all who undertake 
that sacred office would consider their 
responsibility !—* The blood of my peo- 
ple will [ require at your hands,’ Surely, 
the pastors to whom such an address is 
applicable, instead of catering for their 
own earthly gratifications, would strive 
to feed their perishing fellow mortals with 
the bread of truth. ‘They would, by 
seeking the blessing of God on their fer- 
vent supplications, become as lamps tothe 
dark paths of their wandering flocks. 
What a contrast to their actual character! 
They ave prophets of the deceit of their 
own heart; if they knew what they ought 
to know, they would feel, and they would 
diffuse, spiritual alarm; but, being wil- 
lingly ignorant, they dream away the 
hours and the years of life unmindful of 
the doom pronounced against those who 
do the work of the Lord deccitfully.” 

«<*'Thou reverend Herbert Mowbray,” 
cried Lloward, “ hearest thou this accusa- 
tion levelled against the cloth?” 

f Agnes coloured deeply. ] 

“«T knew not,” she softly said, ‘that 
any of the church were here; concluding 
them always clad in sable, [took the gen- 
tleman opposite for a military man.”” _ 

We shall not enter into the narrative, 





which is interesting and well told; but 


| merely observe, that it is strictly a re- 


lixious novel. ‘To the ordivary novel 
reader, it will no doubt seein very dull; 
but to such as can bear to see religion 
united to a very pleasing story, * Agnes, 





or the Triumph of Principle,’ will af- 








Hlistery of Cultivated Vegetables. 
Henry Phillips. 
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Jerusalem Artichoke.—‘Vhis root, which 
s more agreeable than profitable, was 
first planted in England during the reign 
of James the First, as we are informed 
that, inthe year 1617, Mr. John Goodyer 
received two small roots from Mr. Fran- 
quevill, of London, no bigger than hen’s 
eogs, the one he planted, and the other 
he gave to a friend. His own brought 
him a peck of roots, wherewith he stored 
Hampshire. 

‘If this were the era of the first intro- 
duction of the Jerusalem Artichoke, it 
seems surprising, even allowing for the 
facility with which it increased, that, so 
soon as the year 1629, or even earlier, it 
should have become so common in Lon- 
don, that even the most vulgar begin to 
despise it; whereas, when first received 
among us, it was, as Parkinson says, a 
dainty fora queen. They were formerly 
baked in pies, with marrow, dates, gin- 
ger, raisins, sack, &c.; but the too fre- 
quent use, and esp: cially being so plenti- 
ful and cheap, hath, says Parkinson (in 
1629), rather bred a loathing than a liking 
of them. 

‘Coles observes, in’ his History of 
Plants, that—* ‘The potatoes of Canada, 
called by the ignorant people Jerusalem 
artichokes, were of great account when 
they were first received amongstus; but, 
by reason of their great increase, they 
are become common, and consequently 
despicable, especially by those which 
think nothing good unless it be dear; 
but if any one please to put them into 
boiling water, they will quickly become 
tender, so that, being peeled, sliced, and 
stewed with butter and a little wine, they 
will be as pleasant as the bottom of an ar- 
tichoke.’ 

AM/oss.—* Philosophers tell us that the 
Inighty mountains, whose adamantine 
sides have bid defiance to ages, have at 
last been rent by the aid of the smallest 
moss; and without its assistance, the ash, 
the cedar, the juniper, the palm, or even 
the thistle, could have found no crevice 
for their seeds. Rocks of ali kinds, when 
exposed to the air, are soon covered with 
the velvet hind of moss, 
the moist atmosphere, and collects the 
passing dust until it has ratsed its little 
feathers, like a niiniature forest of pines, 
out of the earth of its own collecting ; 
this receives the seeds of a larger species 
of lichen that Usurps tle soil of the first 
occupier, aud drives it farther upw ards. 
‘The second variety collects more rapidly 
both soil and moisture, until its circling 
Jeaves entangle and cherish the seeds of 
other plants, which, by their more vigo- 
rous growth, destroy their nurse for their 
own nourishment; these, in their turn, 
receive the seed of the other plants or 
sbrubs, each of which strives for the mas- 
tery. ‘Thus the moss creeps 
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and the creepers succeed, until every 
crevice is lost in vegetation; and their 
decay alone enables more powerful plants 
to succeed, until the seed of the ash, and 
even the acorn, find a receptacle in the 
rock, where the germ sends forth its fi- 
bres, running beneath decayed and living 
plants, and, finding crevices, forces its 
thready rocts into every vein. There it 
sucks and swells until it becomes so pow- 
erful that it exercises dominion over the 
fossil world; for, by the aid of the winds, 
it dislodges large rocks, and manures the 
hollows with their crumbling stones.— 
Among these fresh seeds are lodged, un- 
til the whole becomes a towering forest. 
Thus, every thing shows infinity of pow- 
er, conducted by infinite wisdom and 
goodness in Him, who made the grass to 
grow upon the mountains and herbs for 
the use of men.’’’ 

Parsnips—‘ Contain a very considera- 
ble portion of sugar. In ‘Thuringia, the 
country people evaporate the Juice until 


| it has the consistency of thick syrup, when 


they eat it on bread instead of honey, and 
use it in many cases as a substitute for su- 
gar. Marmalade made with parsnips and 
a small quantity of sugar, is thought to 
excite appetite, and to be a very proper 
food for convalescents. Wine made from 
these roots approaches nearer to the 
Malmsey of Madeira and the Canaries 
than any other wine; it is made with little 
expense or trouble, and only requires to 
be kept a few years to make it as agreeable 
to the palate as it is wholesome to the 
body; yet fashion induces us to give 
pounds for foreign wines when we can 
obtain excellent wines of our OWn Coun- 
try for as many shillings. In the northern 
parts of Ireland, the poor people obtain 
a sort of beer from parsnips, by mashing 
and boiling the roots with hops, and then 
fermenting the liquor.’ 

Rosenary.—‘ It is still the custom in 
some parts of this country, as well as in 
lrance, to put a branch of rosemary in 
the hands ot the dead when in the coftin ; 
and we are told by Valmont Bomare, In 
his Zisctoire Naturelle, “that when the 
coffins have been opened atter seveial 
years, the plant has been found to have 
vegetated so much that the leaves have 
covered the whole corpse.’? ‘This ac- 
count savours more of superstition than of 
the nature of the plant. It is still the 
custom at the hospitals in France to burn 
rosemary with juniper berries, to correct 
impure air and to prevent infection. ‘The 
custom of using it at funerals may have 
had reference to this virtue In the plant. 
Without entering into the extravagant 
opinions of the ancients respecting odours, 
we cannot avoid thinking that the effect 
which different smells and perfumes have 


lon the mind as well as the health, is not 


| 
| 


at present sufficiently attended to. Most 
people acknowledge to have felt the re- 
freshing odour of the tea and coflee be- 


fore tasting thea. ; and, in heated rooms, 


ihe trattance of a cut lemon era recently 


sheed cucumber has been obseived to 
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give general refreshment. The ancients 
held certain odours in the highest venera. 


tion. Among the Israelites, the principal 
perfume of the sanctuary was forbidden 
tor all common uses. ‘The smell of the 
incense and burnt offerings in their sacri. 
fices was thought to dispose the mind to 
devotion; while others were used to ex. 
cite love: I have perfumed my bed 
with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon *?, 
Some perfumes were prescribed to pro. 
cure pleasant dreams, whereas others 
were deemed of a contrary effect. It 
appears that they also employed odours 
as a nourishment when the frame was ex- 
hausted ; as it is related that Democritus, 
when on his death-bed, hearing a woman 
in the house complain that she should be 
prevented from being at a solemn feast, 
which she had a great desire to see, be- 
cause there would be a corpse in the 
house, ordered some loaves of new bread 
to be brought, and having opened them, 
poured wine into them, and so kept him- 
self alive with the odour of them until 
the feast was past. ‘The sprigs of this plant 
were formerly stuck into beet whilst roast- 
ing, and they are said to have communi- 
cated to it an excellent relish. ‘The leaves 
were also boiled in milk pottage to give 
it an aromatic flavour; and before sim- 
ples were so much out of use, the apothe- 
caries made a distilled water, a conserve, 
and an electuary from this plant, which 
also produces by distillation an essential 
oil, which was much esteemed for all af- 
iections of the brain.’ 

Oais.—*'The use of oats as provender 
for horses appears to have been known in 
Roine as early as the Christian era; as 
we find that capricious and profligate ty- 
rant, Caligula, fed Zncitatus, his favour 
ite horse, with gilt oats out of a golden 
cup. 

‘The platting of oat and rye straw for 
hats was acustom of the ancient Britons, 
as well as the Italians, and has never been 
entirely out of use. Shakespeare notices 
it in the “Vempest :-- 

“You sun-buin’d sicklemen, of August weal) 
Come hither trom the furrow and be merry; 
Make holyday, your rye-straw hats put on, 
And these fiesh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing.” 

‘Towards the end of the last century, 
it was again introduced by fashionable la- 
dies, as a kind of half dress, or costuine 
of elegant fegligence. ‘The simplicity 
and durability of these head-dresses ra 
pidly brought them into such general use, 


that they gave rise toa regular manulac- 


tory, which employed the females of 
whole towns and villages, who brought 
them to such perfection and lightness, 
that they were often sold for six times 
their weight in silver.’ 

Parsley—‘ is still in considerable de- 
mand for culinary purposes, and is the 
common garnish to most cold meats. It 
should always be brought to table when 
any dish is strongly seasoned with onions, 
as it both takes off the sinell and prevents 
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* *Pioverbs, c. vil. v.17. 
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the after-taste of that strong root. Pars- 
ley leaves, on account of their agreeable 
yomatic flavour, are used in seasoning 
meats, and, when put into broth, render 
‘+ diuretic. ‘The decoction isa good su- 
dorific.’ ; 

The Potatoe ‘now in use was brought to 
England by the colonists sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, under the authority of 
his patent granted by Queen Elizabeth 
for discovering and planting new countries 
not possessed by christians, which passed 
the great seal in 1584. By the M5, mi- 
nutes of the Royal Society, Dec. 13, 16y3, 
it appears that the then president, Sir 
Robert Southwell, informed the fellows 
that his grandfather brought potatoes into 
Ireland, and that he first had them from 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

‘Early in the seventeenth century, this 
root was planted in the gardens of the 
nobility as a curious exotic. ‘The potatoe 
appears to have been esteemed a great 
delicacy in the time of James the First ; 
for, inthe year 1619, it is noticed among 
the different articles provided for the 
Queen’s household. ‘The quantity sup- 
plied was extremely small, and the price 
high, being at that time one shilling per 
pound, 

‘The farina of flour, of which starch 
is made, is easily procured from potatoes 
by simply grating them into clear boiling 


water, when it separates from the other | 


particles and sinks to the bottom. When 
potatoes are frozen, it will be observed 
that it is only the water which the frost 
aiects, and not the starch, which may be 
extracted as white and good as if not 
lrozen. 

‘In 1807, Mrs. Morris, of Union Street, 
near the Middlesex Hospital, discovered 
that the liquor obtained in the process of 
inaking potatoe-starch, would clean silk, 
woollen, or cotton goods, without damag- 
ng the texture orcolour. It is also good 
lor cleaning painted wainscots: and the 
white fecula, the substance of which po- 
latoe-starch is made, she says, will answer 
the purpose of tapioca, and will make an 
useful nourishing food with soup or milk. 
ltisknown to muke the best souffles, and 
has, within these few last moaths, been in- 
troduced at the foreign oil-shops as a new 
article, under the name of Fecule de 

omme de Terre, for which they modestly 
charge four shillings per pound. Potatoes 
boiled down toa pulp, and passed through 
‘ Sieve, form a strong nutritious gruel, 
that may be given to calves as well as pigs 
with great advantage and saving of milk. 
Asize is made from potatoes, which has 
great advantage over the common size 
px the purpose of white-washing, as it 
ae smell, and it has also a more 

urable whiteness. Yeast may also be 
at com these roots, fit forthe use of 
sia sy e baker or the brewer. The most 
mete he perhaps the most wholesome 
x Dll Oling potatoes is in an untinned 
on < or saucepan ; when boiled, pour 
pi water, and let them continue over 
Btuule tire; the heat of the iron will 








cause the moisture to evaporate and dry 
the potatoe fit for the table. We recol- 
lect reading an advertisement for a cook, 
to which this necessary caution was sub- 
joined:—** None need apply who cannot 
cook a potatoe well.’’’ 

Rhubarb.—* Gerard, speaking of rhu- 
barb, says:—‘‘I learned a notable expe- 
riment of one John Bennett, a chirurgion 
of Maidstone, in Kent, a man as slender- 
ly learned as myselfe, which he practised 
upon a butcher’s boy of the same town, 
as himselfe reported untome. [lis prac- 
tice was this: being desired to cure the 
foresaid ladde of an ague, which did grie- 
vously vex him, he promised hima medi- 
cine, and, for want of one for the pre- 
sent, (for a shift, as himselfe confessed 
unto me,) he tooke out of his garden 
three or fower leaves of the plant of rhu- 
barbe, which myselfe had among other 
simples given him, which he stamped and 
strained with a draught of ale, and gave 
it the ladd in the morning to drinke; it 
wrought extremely downwards and up- 
wards within one hower after, and never 
ceased until night. In the ende, the 
strength of the boy overcame the force of 
the phisicke; it gave over working, and 
the ladd lost his ague; since which time 
(as he saith) he hath cured with the same 


‘medicine many of the like maladie, hav- 


ing ever greate regarde unto the quantitie, 
which was the cause of the violent work- 
ing in the first cure. By reason of which 
accident, that thing hath been revealed 
unto posteritie, which heretofore was not 
so much as dreamed of.’’’ 


Entertaining the hope that our read- 
ers will be as much pleased with Mr, 
Phillips’s work as ourselves, we shall 
reserve a page of extracts from it for 
our next number, 
——+ > 
ANECDOTES OF THE STAGE. 

Tue Twenty-seventh Part of the Percy 
ANECDOTES is devoted to the stage, 
and is embellished with an exquisite 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons, from Efar- 
low’s celebrated picture of the Kemble 
family. Of all the subjects hitherto 
selected by the brothers Percy, the 
stage is certainly the most hackuied ; 
they appear to have felt this, and, avoid- 
ing the ordinary chit-chat of the Green 
Room, of which anecdotes of the stage 
generally consist, have exinbited a 
brief but comprehensive view of the 
stage as it has appeared iu all ages 
and all countries, from the origin of 
the drama in Greece down to the me- 
lo-dramatic era of our own times, From 
this part we select the followime anec- 
dotes :— 

‘ Rosctus.—Quintus Roscius, a Roman 
actor, became so celebrated upon the 
stage, that every actor of superior emil- 
nence to his cotemporaries, has been since 
called the Roscius. It is said, that he was 
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not without some personal defects, partt- 
cularly his eyes were so distorted, that he 
always appeared upon the stage with a 
mask ; but the Romans frequently con- 
strained him to take it off, and overlooked 
the deformities of his face, that they 
might the better hear his elegant pronun- 
ciation. In private lite he was so much 
esteemed as to be elevated to the rank of 
senator. When falsely accused, Cicero, 
who had been one of his pupils, under- 
took his defence, and cleared him of the 
malevolent aspersions of his enemies, in an 
eloquent oration extant in his works. 
Roscius is said to have written a treathe, 
which has not escaped the wreck of tune, 
comparing, with great success and erudt- 
tion, the profession of the orator with that 
of the comedian. His daily pay for act- 
ing is said to have been 1000 denarii, or 
321. 6s. English money, though Cicero 
makes his annual income amount to the 
enormous sum of 48,4381. 10s. 


‘ Evpression.—Hylas, the scholar of 
Pylades, and almost sufficiently advanced 
in his art to rival his master, ove day 
played in a piece, of which the last words 
were—The Great Agamemnon !—Hylas, 
tu express the idea of greatness, stretched 
out his whole body, as if he meant to in- 
dicate the measure of avery great man. 
Pylades, placed in the middle of the au- 
dience, could not contain himself, but 
cried aloud, “ you represeat leagih, not 
grandeur.’ Vhe people, excited by this 
critique, insisted that Pylades should get 
upon the stage, and act the same part 
himself. Pylades obeyed; and when he 
came to the passage in question, he re- 
presented Agamemnon as pensive; since 
nothing, in his opinisn, was so characterts- 
tic of a great king, a> thought for all.’ 

‘ Introduction of Plays into Germany. 
—The author of +.’ Histvire du Conctle de 
Constance gives the glory of introducing 
plays into Germany to the English. Tle 
says that the English fathers assembled at 
that council, on the return of the emperor 
to Constance, from whence he had been 
absent tor some time, in order to express 
their joy on that occasion, caused a sacred 
comedy to be acted before him on 5Sun- 
day, January 31, 1417, the subjects of 
which were the Nativity of our Lord, the 
Arrival of the Eastern Magi, and the Cru- 
elty of Herod. ‘Tbe Germans, therefore, 
says Monsieur L’Enfant, are obliged to 
the English for the invention of these sorts 
of spectacles, unknown to them beiore 
that time.’ 


‘<< Three Weeks after Marriage.”’— 
Murphy’s farce of Three Weeks after 
Murriage affords a very striking proof 
of the capriciousness of public taste, 
and injustice of some public decisions. 
lt was first produced in 1764, under the 
title of “ What we must all come to;”’ 
but met with so much opposition, that the 
audience would not hear it to the conclu- 
sion. ‘lwelve years after, Lewis ventured 
to produce it again at bis bevent, with the 
new tiie; when it met with universal ap- 
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plause, and has continued ever since to be 
a favourite on the stage.’ 

* Deaths on the Stage.—IJn the history of 
the stage, there are several instances, be- 
sides that of Mr. Palmer, of performers, 
who, in favourite characters, have given 
way to such an intensity of feeling, as to 
occasion instant death. — : 

‘In October, 1758, Mr. Paterson, an 
actor long attached to the Norwich Com- 
pany, was performing the Duke in ‘* Mea- 
sure for Measure,” which he played in a 
masterly style. Mr. Moody was the 
Claudio; and in the third act, where the 
Duke (as the Friar) was preparing Clau- 
dio for execution next morning, Paterson 
had no sooner spoken these words,— 

« ——eee Reason thus with life: 

If I do lose thee, | do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep; a breath 
thou art;” 

than he dropped in Mr. Moody’s arms, 

and died instantly. He was interred at 

Bury St. Edmunds, and on his tombstone 

his last words, as above, are engraved. 

‘A gentleman of the name of Bond, 
collecting a party of his friends, got up 
Voltaire’s play ‘ of Zara,” (which afriend 
had translated for him) at the Music 
Room in Villiers Street, York Buildings, 
and chose the part of Lusignan for him- 
self. His acting was considered as a pro- 
digy ; and he so far yielded himself up to 
the force and impetuosity of his imagina- 
tion, that on the discovery of his daugh- 
ter, he fainted away. The house rung 
with applause ; but finding that he conti- 
ued a longtime in that situation, the au- 
dience began to be uneasy and apprehen- 
sive. The representatives of Chatillon 
and Nerestan placed him in his chair; he 
then faintly spoke, extending his arms to 
receive his children, raised his eyes to 
heaven, and then closed them for ever. 

‘In June, 1817, when the tragedy of 
‘‘ Jane Shore’? was performing at Leeds 
‘Theatre, Mr. Cummings, a respectable 
veteran, who had held an elevated rank on 
the stage for nearly halfa century, played 
the part of Dumont. He had just repeat- 
ed the benedictory words,— 

** Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 

Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of heaven to shew 

thee ; 

May such befall me at my latest hour ;” 

when he fell down on the stage, and in- 
stantly expired. ‘The shock intlicted 
upon the feelings of the audience, soon 
spread through the town; and seldom has 
been witnessed so general a tribute to de- 
parted worth, as was every where mani- 
jested. ‘Lhe performance, of course, im- 
mediately closed. For some time, Mr. 
Cummings, the circumstances of whose 
death so nearly resemble those of Mr. 
Palmer, had laboured under that alarming 
inalady designated by the name of an os- 
sifcation of the heart ; and to this circum- 
stance, added tothe strength of his feel- 
Ings in the mimic scene, his death is to be 
attributed,’ 


‘Jheatriceal Bon Mot.—When ‘vir C 








Sedley’s comedy of ‘ Bellamira’’ was 
performed, the roof of the theatre fell 
down, by which, however, few people 
were hurt except the author. ‘This 6cca- 
sioned Sir Fleetwood Shepherd to say, 
‘* there was so muck fire in his play, that 
it blew up the poet, house and all.” 
‘‘ No,”’ replied the good-natured author, 
“the play was so heavy, that it broke 
down the house, and buried the poor poet 
in his own rubbish.’’’ 

«« 4 Grace beyond the Reach of Art.” 
—The first night on which the musical ro- 
mance of ** Lodoiska” was performed, 
the last scene had a very natural and fine 
effect, from the real danger of Mrs. 
Crouch, the heroine, when she appeared 
in the blazing castle. ‘The wind fanned 
the flames rather too near the place where 
she was stationed; she felt them, but 
could not retire without spoiling the 
scene; therefore, with true fortitude, she 
maintained her situation at the hazard of 
her life, until Mr. Kelly, alarmed for her 
safety, flew hastily to snatch her from 
danger, when his foot slipped, and he fell 
from a considerable height. She then ut- 
tered a scream of terror, but providen- 
tially he was not hurt by the fall, and in a 
moment caught herin hisarms. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he turned her to 
the front of the stage with rapidity and 
undissembled terror. Mrs. Crouch, ac- 
tually scorched by the flames, and alarmed 
first by Mr. Kelly’s fall, and then at his 
precipitancy, was nearly insensible of her 
situation; but the loud plaudits which 
they received from the audience, who 
thought their acting uncommonly excel- 
lent, roused them from their apprehensions 
for each other, and at the same time con- 
vinced them of the effect; which they 
found was far superior to any studied 
scene, as their danger and their fears were 
well timed, and perfectly in character. 
They profited, therefore, ever after from 
that involuntary scene, by imitating as 
closely as possible their real fears, in 
those they were obliged to feign.’ 

‘John Philip Kemble.—In the course 
of repeatedly reflecting on the part of 
Romeo, and desirous of attaining to as 
great perfection as possible in the repre- 
sentation of it, it occurred to Mr. Kemble, 
that in that passage where Romeo, in his 
despair, approaches the house of the apo- 
thecarv, there had prevailed a great mis- 
conception as to the right manner of deli- 
vering it. Romeo says,— 

* And if a man did need a poison now, 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him ; 

¥ * * * * * *¥ 

As I remember this should be the house : 

Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut, 

What, ho! apothecary *” 

‘As the passage had been always hi- 
therto spoken, the player raised his voice 
in the ‘*what, ho! spothecary !”’ to the 
pitch of “milk below, maids!” Now, 
reasoned Mr. Kemble, could any thing 
be more absurd? A man, with all the 


marks of deep despair, is seen looking 
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about for an apothecary’s shop; he is jy 
search of some subtle poison, which jt is 
death in this apothecary to sell; and yet 
as if he wanted all the world to witness 
the purchase, he bawls out with Stento. 
rian lungs, ‘‘ what, ho! apothecary)” 
Nothing, as Mr. Kemble thought, could 
be more out of character; and he ac. 
cordingly resolved to go a different wa 
to work. On his next representation of 
Romeo, when he came to the words, “ As 
[ remember this should be the house,” he 
lowered his volce to the meditative mut- 
tering of some midnight prowler ; then in 
a side whisper, told us, that ‘* being holi- 
day, the beggar’s shop was shut,’”’ and at 
length, in alow sepulchral tone, uttered 
the magic words, ‘‘ what, ho! apothe- 
cary !” 

‘Thus far all was well; but, unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Kemble’s new and rational 
improvements, Shakespeare happens to 
have thought differently on the subject; 
and no svoner had Romeo uttered in this 
low tone the words, ‘* what, ho! apothe- 
cary!” than Mr. Apothecary stepped 
forth and demanded,— 

‘Who calls so loud ? 

‘The audience, as may readily be sup- 
posed, were instantly struck by the strange 
incongruity, and burst into a general 
laugh. Mr. Kemble was so disconcerted, 
that he could scarcely proceed with his 
part, which he now learnt, by a mortifying 
exposure, could only be performed well 
by attending to the part which others have 
to play with him. 

‘There seems reason, after all, to think 
that in this instance the actor was right in 
his idea of propriety, and the author 
wrong; nor would the play suffer by the 
slight alteration which Mr. Kemble’s new 
reading would require.’ 

‘ Extensive as the range of characters 
was, in which Mr. Kemble shone for 
many years on the stage, yet they were 
not sufficient for his ambition. He once 
had it in contemplation to play Macheath 
in the ‘* Beggars Opera,”’ and actually got 
Incledon to give him some instructrons in 
singing; and he played Charles Surface, 
in the ‘* School for Scandal,” in defiance 
of the advice of his best friends, until ral- 
lied out of it by one ef them, who observ- 
ed to him, ‘* Mr. Kemble, you have long 
given us Charles’s martyrdom, when shall 








we have his restoration.’ 
Americana, 
No. IV. 


REMINISCENCES. 
Dress, &c.—Seventy years ago, cock- 
ed hats, wigs, and red cloaks, were the 
usual dress of gentlemen. Boots were 
rarely seen except among military men. 
Shoe strings were worn only by those 
who could not buy any sort of buckles. 
In winter, round coats were used, 
made stiff with buckram; they came 





| down to the knees in front. 
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Refore the revolution boys wore wigs 
and cocked hats ; and boys of genteel 
fmilies wore cocked hats till within 
about thirty years. 

Ball dress for gentlemen was silk 
coat and breeches of the same, and em- 
hroidered waistcoats, sometimes white- 
satin breeches. Buckles were fashion- 
abie till within fifteen or twenty years, 
and a man could not have remained in 
a hall-room with shoe-strings. It was 
usual for the bride, bridegroom, and 
maids and men attending, to go to 
church together, three successive sun- 
days after the wedding ; with a change 
of dress each day. A gentleman, who 
deceased not long since, appeared the 
frst Sunday in white broad cloth, the 
second in blue and gold, the third in 
peachebloom and pearl-buttons, It 
was a custom to hang the escutcheon 
of a deceased head of a family out of 
the window over the front door, from 
the time of his decease until after the 
funeral, The last instance which 1s 
renembered of this, was in the case of 
Gov. Hancock's uncle, 1764. Copies 
of the escutcheon painted on black 
silk were more antiently distributed 
amony the pall-bearers, rings after- 
wards, and, until within afew years, 
gloves. Dr. A. Eliot had a mug full 
of rings which were presented to him 
at funerals. ‘Till within about twenty 
years gentlemen wore powder, and 
wany of them sat from thirty to forty 
ininutes every day under the barber's 
hands to have their hair craped, suf- 
fering no inconsiderable pain most of 
the time from hair pulling, and some- 
tines from the hot curling tongs. 
Crape cushions and hoops were indis- 
pensable in full dress till within about 
thirty years. Sometimes ladies were 
dressed the day before the party, and 
‘lept iu easy chairs to keep their 
hair in fit condition for the following 
night. Most ladies went to parties on 
loot, ifthey could not get a cast ina 
inend’s carriage or chaise. Gentle- 
men rarely had a chance to ride. 

The latest dinner bour was two 
oclock; some officers of the colonial 
everuinent dined later occasionally. 
In genteel families, ladies went to 
drink tea about four o'clock, and 
rarely staid after candle light in sum- 
mer, It was the fashion for ladies to 
Propose to visit, not to be sent for. 

1 he drinking of punch in the fore- 
"on in public houses was a common 
Practice with the most respectable men 
ll about five and twenty years; and 
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*venine clubs were very common. The | 


formerly, as they afforded the means of 
communion on the state of the country. 
Dinner parties were very rare. Wine 
was very little in use; convivial par- 
ties drank punch or toddy. Half boots 
came into fashion about thirty years 
ago. The first pair that appeared in 
Boston, were worn by a young gentle- 
man, who came here from New York, 
and who was more remarkable for his 
boots than any thing else. Within 
twenty years, yentlemen wore = scarlet 
coats with black velvet collars, and 
very costly buttons, of mock pearl, 
cut steel, or painted glass, and neek- 
cloths edged with lace, and laced ruf- 
fles over the hands. Before the revo- 
lutions, from 5 to £000 was the ut- 
most of annual expenditure in those 
families where carriages and corres- 
pondent domestics were kept. There 
were only two or three carriages, that 
is, chariots or coaches, in 1750. Chatses 
on four wheels, not phaetous, were in 
use in families of distinction. 

The history of liberty tree is said 
to be this—that a certain Capt. M‘fn- 
tosh illuminated the tree and hung 
upon it effigies of obnoxious characters, 
and that these were taken down by the 
liberty boys and burnt, and the tree 
thus got its name. 

The Popes.—A stage was erected 
on wheels; on this stage was placed a 
figure in the chair called the pope; 
behind him, a female figure in the at- 
titude of dancing, whom they called 
Nancy Dawson ; behind her, Admiral 
Byng hanging on a gallows; and be- 
hind him, the devil. <A similar com- 
position was made at the south end, 
called south-end pope. In the day 
time the processions, each with them 
their popes and their attendants, met 
and passed each other on the mill or 
draw-bridge very civilly ; but in the 
evening they met at the same points, 
and battle ensued with fists, sticks, and 
stones, and one or the other of the 
popes was captured. The north-end 
pope was never taken but once, and 
then the captain had been early wound- 
ed and taken from the field. These 
pope conflicts were held in memory of 
the powder plot of Nov. 5, and were 
some sort of imitation of what was done 
in England on the same anniversary. 


A man used to ride on an ass, with 
immense jack-boots, and his face co- 
vered with a horrible mask, and was 
called Joyce, Jr. His office was to as- 
semble men and boys in mob style, 
and ride in the middle of them, and 
in such company to terrify the adhe- 
rents to royal government, before the 





revolution. The tumults which re- 
sulted in the massacre, 1770, were ex- 
cited by such means. Joyce Junior, 
was said to have a particular whistle, 
which brought together his adherents, 
&c. whenever they were wanted. 
About 1730 to 1740, there was no 
meat market; there were only four 
shops in which fresh meat was sold ; 
ene of them was the corner of State 
Street and Cornhill, where Mr, Harts- 
horn now keeps. Gentlemen used to 
go the day before and have their names 
put down for what they wanted, Out- 
side of this shop was a large hook on 
which carcasses used to hang. A hit- 
tle man, who was a justice of the peace, 
came one day for meat ; but came too 
late. He was disappointed, and asked 
to whom such and such pieces were to 
vo; one of them was to go to a trades- 
man, (it was not a common thing in 
those days for tradesmen to eat fresh 
meat ;) the justice went out, saying he 
would send the tradesman a sallad for 
his lamb. He sent an overdue and 
unpaid tax-bill. Soon after, the trades- 
man met. the justice near this place, 
and told him he would return his 
kindness; which he did, by hanging 
the justice by the waistband of his 
breeches to the butcher’s hooks, and 
leaving him to get down as he could. 


Tea.—T here have been some doubts 
concerning the destruction of the tea 
on the 16th of December, 1773. The 
number of the ships and the place 
where they were situated are not quite 
certain. One gentleman now living, 
over seventy years of age, thinks they 
were at Hubbard’s wharf, as it was 
then called, about half way between 
Griffin’s (now Liverpool) and Forster's 
wharf, and that the number of ships 
was four or five. Another gentleman, 
who is seventy-five years of age, and 
who was one of the guard detached 
from the New Grenadier Company, 
says that he spent the mght but one 
before the destruction of the tea in 
company with General Knox, then a 
private in that company, on board of 
one of the tea ships; thinks there were 
but two, but he is uncertain where 
they lay. A song, written soon after 
the time, tells of ‘three ill-fated ships 
at Grifin’s Wharf.” The whole evi- 
dence seems to result in this: there 
were three ships*, but whether at Rus- 
sel’s or Griffin’s Wharf, or one or more 
at each, is not certain. The number 
of chests destroyed wus, according to 


* The journal of the war in the Historical 
Collections says ‘ three cargoes of teas. 
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the newspapers of the ame, three hun- 
dred and forty-two. There was a body 
meeting on the 16th Dec. 1783. This 
matter of the tea was the occasion of 
the meeting. The meeting began at 
Fanueil Hall, but, that place not be- 
lug large euongh, it was adjourned to 
the Old South, and even that place 
could not contain all who came. Jo- 
nathan Williams was Moderator.— 
Among the spectators was Joha Rowe, 
who lived in Pond Street, where Mr. 
Presscott now lives; among other things 
he sadd,—* Who knows how tea will 
mingle with salt water ?’—and this sug- 
gestion was received with great ap- 
plause. Governor Hutchinson was 
at this time at his house on Milton 
Will, where Barney Smith, Esq. lives. 
A committee was sent from the meet- 
ing to request him to order the ships 
to depart. While they were gone, 
speeches were made, for the purpose of 
keeping the people together. The 
cominittee returned about sun-set with 
H.'s answer that he could not interfere. 
At this moment the Indian yell was 
heard from the street. Mr. Samuel 
Adanis cried out that it was a trick of 
their enemics to disturb their meeting, 

and requested the people to keep their 
places; but the people rushed out, 
und accompanied the Indians to the 
ships. The number of persons dis- 
guised as Indians is variously stated ; 
none put it lower than sixty, none 
higher than eighty. It is said by per- 
sons who were preseut, that nothing 
was destroyed but tea; aud this was 
not done with noise and tumult, little 
or nothing either by the agents or the 
multitude who looked on, The im- 
pression was that of solemnity rather 
than of riot and confusion. The de- 
struction was effected by the disguised 
persons, and some young men who vo- 
lunteered ; one of the latter collected 
the tea which fell into the shoes of him- 
self and companions, and put it into a 
phial and sealed it up; which phial is 
now in his possession, containing the 
saine tea. The contrivers of this 1 mea- 
sure aud those who carried it into effect 
will never be known; some few persons 
have been mentioned as being among 
the disguised, but there are many and 
obvious reasons why secresy then, and 
concealment since, were necessary. 

None of those persons who were confi- 
dently said to have been of the party 
(except some who were then mivors or 
very young men) have ever admitted 
that they were so. The person who 
appearea tou kuow more than any ove 
I ever spoke with, refused to mention 
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names, Mr. Samuel Adams is thought 
to have been in the counselling of this 
exploit, and many other men who were 
leaders in the political affairs of the 
times; and the Hall of Council is said 
to have been the back room of Edes 
and Gill's printing office, at the cor- 
ner of the alley leading to Brattle 
Street Church, from Court Street. 
There are very few alive now who 
helped to empty the chests of tea, and 
these few will probably be as prudent 
us those who have gone before them. 

The statement by Judge Marshall, 
in his Life of Washington, , ad. vol. 155, 
was sufficient for his purpose, but it 
does not in all things agree with the 
statement of some persons who were 
on the spot, and who remember the 
transactions of the day. Judge Mar- 
shall’s account of this transaction 1s 
rendered the more interesting from his 
noticeof the speech of Josiah Quincy, 
delivered on that occasion. 

Flannel was first used in Boston as 
a dress next the skin, by Lord Percy’s 
regiment, which was encamped on the 
Common in October, 1774. There 
was hardly flannel evough then in_ the 
whole town for that one regiment. 
Lord Percy’s head quarters were at the 
corner of Winter and Common Streets, 
in the house lately pulled down, next 
Hamilton Place, where Samuel Breck 
afterwards lived, and who was Lord 
Percy’s immediate successor, The es- 
tate belonged to the grand Williams 
family. Some time after Lord Percy 
began with flannel shirting, Sir Ben- 


jamin Thompson, Count Rumford, Is 


said to have published a pamphlet, at 
the southward, assuming to have dis- 
covered the utility of this practice; 
perhaps he suggested such use of flan- 
nel to Lord Percy. Flannel has not 
been in general use until within some 
thirty years. Men and women lived 
long and were healthy before it was 
used. A gentleman now living says 
that his father and mother approached 
toeighty years, but never used flannel. 


The Judges then wore wigs and 
bags, and red broad-cloth gowns, faced 
with black velvet. The barristers al- 
ways appeared before the court in black 
gowns, powdered hair, and bags. It 
is not remembered when gowns were 
laid aside; it was probably about the 
time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. Judge Jay and Judge Iredell 
came here as United States’ judges in 
asimple suit of black, Whether this 
occurrence had any relation to the dis- 
use of our judicial costume does not 
appear, 
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ESSAY ON HOMER. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 
Sir,—lIt is certainly needless in the pre- 
sent age, when the merits of the poet 
ure SO universally acknowledged, to 
write a panegyric on Homer,— 

* Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow.” 

Although some there have been, 
who, hke Zoilus, have endeavoured ty 
lessen his justly merited fame, yet the 
names of Dacier, Pope, Voss, &c. are 
sufficient to silence all these senseless 
babblers. 

However, I may perhaps be permit- 
ted to observe, that my opinion of the 
life of Homer greatly differs from the 
general view. | cannot possibly per- 
suade myself that a wandering bard, 
unused to martial exploits, could cow- 
pose the Iliad, in which the tactics of 
those times are descrsbed, as well as 
Nestor, who had for ages distinguished 
himselfin the field of battle, ie 
Tov xas’ aro YAwson; jac cAisT OS YAunewy ete 'v% ON, 
—as well, I say, as Nestor himself could 
have described them. It is for this 
reason, that I sometimes indulge iny 
imagination so far as to cousider this 
aved prince as represeating the poet 
himself. So much is certain, that Ho- 
mer had received as good an education 
as the princes of those times could re- 
ceive; for no genius, howsoever fa- 
voured by nature, could produce those 
fruits without the cultivation of art. 
Now, none but the great received a li 
beral education then ; therefore, | con- 
clude, that Homer was of nobler birth 
than is generally supposed. His 
knowledge of the military art per- 
suades me, that by parentage, qualiti- 
cations, and inclination, he was destiv- 
ed to achieve noble exploits in the 
field of Mars; but the obscurity of his 
life aud death gives me reason to pre- 
sume, that, being unsuccessful in his 
enterprize, he was necessitated to dis- 
guise himself under a borrowed name, 
aud hence he is known to us as the 
wandering. poet. 

You will reasonably object to eae 
ideas, as the audacious flight of 
youthful imagination, I ain fully 
aware of the justice of the reply, aud 
shall, therefore, not trouble you avy 
farther with remarks of that nature, but 
proceed to make some few observations 
on the Iliad itself, 


It is impossible to derive either ple 


sure or instruction trom the perusal of 
Homer's Tliad, without being well ac- 
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ogainted with the characters of those 
hustrious Warrlors, whose names are 
.nmortalized 1 that poem. ‘rue as 
his observation 1s 1n general, it is, how- 
wer, most applicable to the magnani- 
nous son of Peleus, whose implacable 
afer is the chief topic of the Iliad, 
Hence the cause of his quarrel with the 
ing of kings 5 his absenting himself 
fom the fiell of battle ; the luterfer- 
eace of Thetis with Jupiter, for his 
ake; the superiority of the Trojans 
thereby occasioned ; the embassy of the 
Greeks, to stimulate him to reappear 
ia defence of their cause; the death of 
his beloved friend, which he retaliates 
hy the death of Hector; the funeral so- 
lennities, which he celebrates in ho- 
yourof Patroclus,—form the substance 
of the Ihad. The poet has, indeed, 
contrived to introduce episodes, more 
pleasing and less bloody than the furi- 
ous threats ef Achilles, as the dialogue 
between Hector and Audromache, or 
that of Glaucus with Diomedes; but 
een in those he does not suffer his 
reader to forget the hero of the piece, 
but introduces the Trojan dame pro- 
claiming the deeds of his Greek cne- 
my = 


levies yous xaremepyn Toonenn: 10s A xrrru;. 
Il. vi. 422. 

It.is, therefore, not without cause, 
that 1 consider a thorough knowledge 
of the character of Achilles necessary, 
to read the [liad with ease and plea- 
sure, 

The warriors of those times were not 
atall like the present, neither were the 
warscarricd on as they are at present. 
The principle thea was :— 

‘Lex nulla capto parut ant poenam (scil. poc- 
nulem) impedit.’ SENECA, 
We must, therefore, not expect to 
ind our hero endowed with much po- 

ilehess Or great mercy, 


{} 


an ae ys 
dES Ts YAUKUNU LOS HIND NY OVd HYXIOPouY, 
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Aho p22” E [Use| awe. 

lis principal trait is ferocity ; he 
‘pares neither age nor youth; but 
Herces the heart of his defenceless foe, 
aud persecutes even the lifeless corse 
Of his fallen enemy. More pleasing, 
‘Hore congemal would it be to the re- 
ined part of the present age, if Achilles 
‘tented the fall of his noble autugo- 
Uist, as Caesar mourned for Pompey, 
ne the Macedonian hero for Darius. 
But his was not the age for sensibility, 
(ie tccordingly, we see the barbarous 
me * playing off their jokes in 

-cKery of the noblest youth, whose 
“O Was ever extended in defence of 





wiS ¢ eae 
> Sountry, who was more modest, 


more humane, and equally brave with 
Pelides :— 
Q wowo n pxrw on prrcxwTegos auPaPantors 
Extwp, 0 sTivnag evimenTey TugixnAtw, 

xxiv. 373. et. 4. 

But we must here observe, that Ho- 
mer did not intend his Ihad for a spe- 
cimen of his softer passions, nor did he 
write to suit our taste. Tlis Ihiad ts to 
represent the scenes of death, cruelty, 
and confusion, which abound in a field 
of battle; he wrote in an age when 
sensibility was rare. 

‘In every work regard the writet’s end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend 5 

And if the means be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.’ 
POPE. 

That Homer himself was not unac- 
quainted with more humane feelings, 
inay (without quoting the Odyssey) be 
inferred from the dialogue of Hector 
and Andromache, to which we have be- 
fore referred. 

Achilles, too, was naturally passion- 
ate: the first book of the Iliad proves 
it abundantly, the xxiv. confirms it, 
when an unguarded expression of the 
aged Priam rouses his anger:— 

Tw yuy [LN Ob MAAAOY EY MAYO Jupoy OebYNSy 
Mn Gf, Yt20¥, oud’ KUTOY EVE XAUOINGIY EXOT, 
Kas sxetny weptovta, Lsog Pi AAsT woes EPET UMS, 

But the poet knows to turn even 
these barbarous traits to his advantage: 
for, if the warriors were more fierce 
than they are now, if Achilles was na- 
turally passionate, and at the same 
time noted for his valour, what must 
have been the effects of his bravery 
when stimulated by revenge? Com- 
pare Il, xxi. 521-26. And again, if 
Achilles was as secure from the softer 
passions of pity and compassion, as his 
body was not to be wounded by the 
arm of the enemy, how great must the 
misery of Priain have been to move 
even him unto compassion ? See Iliad, 
xxiv. 518. et. seq. 

When I consider Achilles from this 
more disadvantaveous side, and cannot 
help comparing his character to a gi- 
vantic structure, which rather strikes 
the eye of the spectator with amaze- 
ment than pleases his taste, or to a 
huge rock, the sight of which produces 
terror mingled with wonder, I shall 
feel it a more pleasing task to point 
out his virtues, which I shall do, as 
soon as you have transferred this little 
essay in your Literary Chronicle, by 
which you will oblige, sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Jan. 28th, 1822. LABLENUS. 
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SCRAPS. 

Tue term Old Nick, as applied to the 
devil, appears to have originated from 
the name of a certain demon of the 
Goths, viz. Old Nicka, who was sup- 
»oxed to strangle persons drowning. 

The interjection Bo has probably 
been handed down to us from our Sax- 
on ancestors, from Bo, the son of Odin, 
who was a great captain and ferocious 
warrior, The Goths shouted the name 
of this hero going into battle, for the 
purpose of appalling their enemies. 

Mara, in old runic, was a goblin, 
who seized upon men asleep im their 
beds, and took from them all power 
of speech and motion; this may ex- 
plain why the stomachic disease, incu- 
bus, is termed night-mare. 

During Cromwell’s usurpation there 
was, among other violent covenanting 
preachers in Scotland, a person named 
Cant; query, did the term canting, as 
applied to hypocritical professors of re- 
ligion, take its rise from this circum- 
stance. —The first month of marriage 
is termed the honey moon, froin a be- 
verage drank by the Gaels, in a thirty 
days’ feast after a wedding ; Mead 
(hydromel) was a drink used by the 
Saxons. CALIPAsH. 

—_—+@or- — 
MR. BUSBY AND THE COMMISSIONERS 
FOR BULLDING CHURCHESr 

Mr. C. A. Busby has just published 
along statement of the treatment he 
has received from the commissioners 
for building additional churches, by 
which it appears that he has not only 
been very ill treated, but that what 
ought to have been a national object 
fairly open to geuius and enterprise has 
been converted tuto a disgraceful sys- 
tem of jobbing. 

During the course of proceeding un- 
der the act it has generally been found 
that parishes whose claims have obtain- 
ed a preference, have appointed a local 
committee to negociate with the com- 
missioners, who, having approved of the 
scites, respectively direct these local 
committees to furnish them with the 
plan for the church or churches, as 
the case may be. In some instances 
the local committees have consequent- 
ly invited a professional competition 
among architects, in order to make a 
selection ; in others they have proceed - 
ed to nominate an architect and to in- 
struct him to prepare desizus. The 
first course was adopted at Leeds, the 
latter at Oldham, and in both these 
cases the plans of Mr. Busby were 
adopted under flattering circumstances 
of professional approbation. 


—— ——— —_ — 
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Both these designs were duly for- | quate to any weight they can be sub- 
warded by the local committ es, to the | jected to ;’ adding that Mr. Busby has 
board in London, and came regularly ; been ‘ rather profuse in the employ- 


under consideration in the spring of ment of material.’ 


Mr. Millington, ci- 


1821; the peculiarities of each church | vil engineer and professor of mechanics 
in conformity with the particulars re- at the Royal Institution, in a letter to 


quired, 


Both these designs were fa- | Mr. Busby, says,—‘* Having, as you 


vourably received by the commission- | know, been very much accustomed to 
ers; their surveyor made a favourable | the use of cast iron, I have no hesita- 


report on the plans, specifications, and 
estimates, and the whole were then 
submitted to Mr. Soane, Mr. Nash, 
and Mr. Smirke, the three arcliitects 
attached to the office of the comuis- 
sioners, 

In September, Mr. Busby was called 
before the board, which consisted of 
Archdeacon Wollaston, the Surveyor 
General, and Mr, Watson, then sitting 
iu committee; Archdeacon Wollasten, 
as chairman, then presented the follow- 
ing reports : 

‘Oldham. 

‘ The drawings given for this church do 
not describe the intended construction suf- 
ficiently to enable us to report upon the 
whole of it; but the roof, according to the 
drawing of one of the principals, would be 
extremely weak and insecure.’ 

‘ Leeds. 

‘The remarks made upon the drawings 
for the preceding wr. apply in every 
respect to these. 

‘ Signed, John Nash, 
Robert Smirke.’ 

Neither of the reports were signed by 
Mr. Soane. Mr. Busby, on hearing 
them, expressed his undiminished con- 
fidence in the construction of the roofs, 
aud offered to prove their stability on 
the spot, if the plans then in the room 
were laid upon the table. To this 
Archdeacon Wollaston objected. Sa- 
tistied that the roofs, which were princi- 
pally constructed of iron, did not merit 
the censure thus hastily passed on them, 
Mr. Busby took immediate steps to 
obtain the opinions of some of the first 
architects and engineers on the subject ; 
and certainly, if any doubts could have 


been entertained of the security of Mr.. 


Busby’s roofs, the evidence adduced in 
their favour must have removed them. 





The letters of eight gentlemen of the, 


highest professional talents are printed, 


and all strikingly in favour of Mr. | 


Busby’s plan. Mr. Maudsley says 
‘the roofs are more than sufficiently 
strong, and likelyto stand as long as the 
materials last.’ 


| 


i 
! 


tion in saying, that | conceive them am- 
ply sufficient for the purpose for which 
they are intended ; and that you need 
not be under any fear of their giving 
way; if any thing, IT think they are 
stronger than necessary.’ Mr. Alexan- 
der Galloway writes, § they appear to 
have no material defect, but the cir- 
cumstance of their being, in my opi- 
nion, too heavy and strong ;’ he adds, 
that he is making three large roofs, 
considerably lighterand of much greater 
span, aud yet he has no fear whatever 
of their durability or strength.’ Mr, 
Walker, the architect and engineer to 


Vauxhall Bridge, says he has no doubt | 


of the roofs being * sufficiently strony.’ 
Mr. Brunel, one of the most ingenious 
men of the age, says, ‘ he has no hesita- 
tion in stating, that the roof is more 
than adequate to the strength required 
for supporting the roof of the building ;’ 
and Mr. Tredgold declares, that having 
estimated the strength of these roofs, 
they appeared to him * perfectly se- 
cure,’ 

After such testimony as this, it might 
have been supposed that the committee 
would have referred the Report back to 
the surveyors; but public bodies ge- 
nerally claim infallibility, and, conse- 
quently, Mr. Busby was neither al- 
lowed to defend his plans nor tender 
the evidence he had obtained in their 
favour. After some time, Mr. Busby 
sent in another plan of a wooden roof, 
which was declared by the same archi- 
tects to be an improvement on the 
first, but rejected, on account of the 
manner in which the timbers of the gal- 
lery were intended to be attached to 


‘the walls and buttresses, ‘ notwith- 


standing,’ says Mr. Busby, ‘ the same 
species of construction had been previ- 
ously approved by the architects of the 
surveyor’s ofice, in the designs for the 
churches at Ashton, Bordesley, and 
Portsea.’ 


The fact is, that Mr. Nash and Mr. 


Mr. Bryan Donkin, Smirke have been employed to build 


says that ‘ the roofs would bear a hun- many churches under the direction of 
dred tons, instead of nineteen tons, as | the commissioners; thus, they hold the 


estimated by Mr. Busby.’ 
Bramah declares that ‘ they 


Mr. T. , double office of censorial and co-acting 
will bear | architects. 


In consequence of the ob- 


with safety,’ and that he has * no he-' jections made to the plan of Mr. Bus- 
sitatjon to prouounce them fully ade-, by by twoarchitects, though approved 
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of by eight geutlemen, much better 
able to appreciate their merits, he lost 
the employment of superintending the 
building of the churches at Oldham 
and Leeds; aud he now therefore ap). 
peals to the public. 
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LINES 
Written on reading the account of the youne 
Officer, who gallantly lost his life in attempt. 
ing to assist the Crew of the Thames, East 
Indiaman, on the morning of the 3rd of Fe. 
éruary, 1822. 
By Mrs. CORNWELL Biron WILson, 
Author of * Astarte,’ &e. &e. 
WHEN herves die the death of Fame, 
And sleep in Glory’s lawrell’d tomb, 
Honour’s proud ensigns grace their name, 
And warlike troplues round it bloom! 
But far more glorious,—nobler far,— 
Of all who died, as die the brave,— 
The death that met the gallant tar, 
Who sank beneath th’ o’erwhelming wave ! 








| The wreath that crowns the warrior’s bier, 
Or decks his glory-cover’d brow, 
| Too oft is sullied by the tear 
That Conquest’s sword has taught to flow ;— 
Some parent’s groan,—some orphan’s cry, 
With Vict’ry’s brightest wreath will twine; 
Some broken-hearted mourner’s sigh 
Bids Glory’s chaplet blush to shine! 


The laurel Fame allots to him, 

No sanguine drops shall ever shade ;— 
No widow’s moan its light shall dim,— 

No mother’s tear its bloom shall fade ;— 
More radiaut than the victor’s crown 

Shall be the gems that grace Aés name; 
More glorious trophies than renown 

Shall still perpetuate his fame ! 


For where recording angels place, 
In characters of living light, 
Those deeds which Mercy loves to trace, 
That name shall stand for ever bright! 
There it shall shine with rays more pure 
Than all the lustre Fame has giv'n 
The warrior’s deed 5—it shall endure, 
In the unfading page of Heav’n ! 
25th February, 1322. 


CPOLLSEPPOOLOPLODP BED OL OE LODE DLO L OE LOOLEPLIET 
TO ELLEN. 

THou’rt like the rose that sweetly breathes 
Its fragrance to the morning airy— 

As spotless as the dew which gives 
It added beauty, art thou fair! 

Would that mine were the hand decreed 
To snatch the beauties ere they perish, 

And might the thorn of conscience bleed 
My heart, should it then cease to cherish. 


In summer and in winter’s hour 
That rose my breast should grace, 

And nothing can surpass the flower 
That blooms in such a place ! 

On the heart’s soil sweet buds are reared, 
Fairer than those of earth,— 

Sweets which to every soul’s endeared, 
That giveth virtue birth. 


Thy heart’s a garden filled with flowers 
Of lovely young affection’s kind, | 
And such is mine,—then surely ours) 
Should in the tenderest bonds be )0}9€*> 
Give me thy hand, sweet girl, and | 
Will yield to thee my heart 5 
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And, till our spirits hence shall fly, 
From neither will we part. 


—_—_———— 


Nor then ;—for spirits firmly joined 
As our’s shall be, my fair, 

Are not for other reads designed 
Till both dissolve to air! 

Together thro’ the clouds they rove 
To realms of brighter bliss 5 

And, sharing joys in worlds above, 
Forget the woes of this. J. O P. 
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THE SMILE GF LOVE. 


How chaste is the moonbeam that rides on the 
billow 3 
How mild is the breeze that now dimples the 
WAVE, 
And sighs thro’ the leaves of the pendulous 
willow, 
That bends o’er the moss-tinctur’d tomb of 
the brave. 


cree 


How sacred the tear 6n the moist cheek of 
beauty, 
That Hows from a heart touch'd by feeling 
and love,— 
The balm of affection, the tribute of duty, 
The incense that falls on the altars above. 


But sweeter by far is the tender emotion, 
That wakes the fond smile on the check of 
the fair ; 
Tis bright as the moonbeam tbat plays on the 
ocean, 
And soft as the zephyrs that sport in the air, 


The tear-drop that flews from emotion or sor- 
row, 
And trembles with light like the beam on 
the wave, 
Dissolved in a smile a new lustre shall berrow, 
And heal by its sweetness the wound that it 
give. E.G. B. 


COPPER EEE EEL PEPE EL EEL ELEL PE POEL LELOPEALELEOLL#H 


THE PLAINT GF A PRISONER. 
AH, little deem’d I, in those peaceful days, 
When nanght occurr’d Fear's phantom shapes 
to raise 5 
When all was love and trusting happiness, 
And hope still came, and only came to bless ; 
When life itself was one long hour of peace, 
And purest pleasures that seem’d ne’er to cease ; 
Ab, little deem’d I then that there must come 
Au hour when every joy would cease to bloom! 
Ahi, little deem’d I that a time would be 
Devoted thus to hopeless misery ! 


Oh, when stern trials, strong temptations came 
To herald me the way to sin and shame,— 
Could I have seen in their o’erwhelming force 
The pangs of gui/t exposed —and its remorse, 
Stull had I trod in Honour’s even away, 
Nor known the will, or felt the wish to stray : 
a was too much to check oue fond desire, 
“ id one visionar, bliss retire, 
oT freeze & present joy with cold constraint, 
“scuse of future pains that Fear might paint 
Hi been happier had I been content, 
wd Secure, and sufely provident ; 
Me che rash, tho’ Kiudly, wish to case 
Ween, se poverty and keen disease 3; 
hed stretch 'd the open hand to succour Want, 
sigh'd that hand no richer boon could 
grant ; 
cen happier !’ said 1?—No: it soothes me 
To th; now 
Minow, br genie Seen 
Can vite Gun steias 0 Pi ” ie 
» Claim to Pity 's tear. 
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*Tis now my bitter doom, in felon cells, 

Where harden’d guilt and trembling anguish 
dwells, 

To seek by worthless arts to while away 

The languid, lingering, and weary day ; 

And thro’ the night’s long freezing dreary time 

Yield to dark thoughts or dream of darker 


crime! 
Time tortures, tortures try me,—each new mi- 
nute 


Has fresher misery, deeper anguish in it— 
Reproach assails me—friends desert—and I 
Have no resource—save to despair and die! 


There laughs the reckless criminal, to whom 

A guolis but a customary doom,— 

Who values freedom only as it gives 

The power to use the arts thro’ which he lives ; 

And here the penitent, with straia’d eye and 
dim, 

Sits pale and lonely—place unfit for him ! 

How may he dare to hope ‘—where can he see 

The helping hand, the look of sympathy ‘— 

Here must the wretched—the half-guilty cease 

To hope for pardon or to seek for peace : 


And here must I sigh forth a sad farewell 
To the dear home in which I loved to dwell— 
To each false friend whom yet I love with 
truth, 
And to each firmer co-mate of my youth ;— 
To those who, when dishonour, danger came, 
Tho’ the world might reproach and prudence 
blame — 
Stretch’d the kind hand, and were in heart the 
same !—- 
Here, ¢ fall’n too low to fear a further fall,’ 
Upon forgetfulness or death I call, 
And bid adieu to hope, to life, to all! 
J. W. DALBy. 


Spine Arts. 
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DRAWINGS IN SOHO SQUARE. 











Ir a lover of the Fine Arts wished to | 
trace the progress of drawing and of | 
water colour painting, from the earliest | 
period of their history to the present 
time, we would refer bim to this exhi- | 
bition ; where he will find them from | 
the rude but natural sketches of the | 
fifteenth century, to the finest produc. | 
tions of our own times. Among the 
old masters, he will find a landscape, 
the Holy Family, &c. by Albert 
Durer, one of the earliest masters, and 
to whom the art of engraving Is so 
largely indebted. This artist, well 
skilled in the principles of design, 
whose composition was generally pleas- 
ine, and whose drawing was good, 
knew little of the management of light, 
and his sketches were often deficient 
in grace; but when we consider the 
ave inwhich he lived, and the awkward 
antitypes which his country and edu- 
cation afforded, we must allow him to 
have possessed an extensive genius. 

Of three other artists of the fifteenth 
century there are also specimens ; these 
are Pietro Perugino, Giorgone, and 
Michael Angelo Buonarrotti, by whom 
there is a most delightful study, a dead 





Christ,—one which may be contem- 
plated with delight, among the spleadid 
productions of ancient art by which it 
is surrounded, 

Of the sixteenth century, we have 
here many delightful specimens by 
Zuccero, Domenichino, the two Ca- 
raccis, Raphael, Parmigiano, Rubens, 


P. Brill, P. Koeck, Paul Veronese, 


Tintoretto, Coreggio, Albano, and 
Guerchino. The seventeenth century 


also presents its list of what, the poet 
laureate would call the *‘ Elder Wor- 
thies,’ including Rembrandt, by whom 
there is an exquisite landscape and 
mill; an old man’s head,—a study full 
of character, and other sketches ; of 
Vandevelde, a shipping sketch, in 
which he was unrivalled; a view near 
a river by Hollar; a landscape and the 
cascade of Tivoli, by Claude Lorrain ; 
several sketches by Vandyke; one by 
Le Seur, St. Paul causing the books 
of the heathens to be burnt ; the sketch 
of a protrait by Sir Peter Lely; a land- 
scape, pen and ink drawing by Hob- 
bima ; with others by Mompert, Die- 
penbeck, Mignard, Mola, Erasmus 
Quellinus, &c. &c. A frame con- 
taining two charming sketches by 
Rembrandt, we find is for sale, though 
we should think it will not long remain 
so: the subjects are Moses and the 
Burning Bush, and Hercules destroy- 
ing the Nemzean Lion. These sketches 
are remarkable for their truth and 
simplicity, which indeed characterize 
all the productions of this great mas- 
ter, of whom it has been said, that he 
would have invented painting, if he 
had not found it already discovered, 
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Drury Lane. —On Saturday a new 
comic opera, iu three acts, was pro- 
duced at this theatre, entitled The Ve- 
terans, or the Farmer's Sons. The 
lot is as follows:— 

The Veteran, General Van (Munden) 
a retired officer is residing in the country 
with his two daughters Rosa (Miss Forde) 
and Isabella (Madame Vestris). His re- 
tirement is further enlivened by the friend- 
ship (for so the dramatist makes it) of Ser- 
jeant Rory O’ Whack (hitzwiiliam), who 
talks much about loyalty and ** poor ould 
Ireland ;’’? Miss Rosa Van, has a lover in 
the person of a Captain George (Mr. 
[larley), who contrives to lose his pocket 
book in order that he miglt reward the 
needy finder of it with a bank note; the 
Captain’s passion for Rosa lives only on 
the lips of the lady for the first two acts; 
the suit being carried on entirely by letter, 
at least we suppose so. Isabella, asceptic 
in love, ridicules her sister’s passion aad 
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makes many protestations of her own con- 
tempt for lordly man. Rosa in revenge 
determines on a very dangerous experi- 
ment to make her sister acknowledge 
Love’s all conquering power, and prevails 
on her Captain lover to storm the heart of 
Isabella under the disguise of an Erquisile 
of the first order; the sceptic in love ts 
half subdued, when in order to interest 
her the more a supposed duel is conjured 
up in which her pretended lover is engag- 
ed—she confesses that het heart has been 
touched, when it is instantly revealed to 
her that the conquest has been achieved 
bythe man whom she ridiculed her sister 
for admitting as a suitor: cupid’s dart has 
however wounded the young lady very 
Slightly, for she soon becomes reconciled 
to resign her faithless swain to her sister. 
‘There is an under plot in which a farmer 
I’ranklin (Powell) is rendered poor in or- 
der to afford General Van an opportunity 
of being generous; and that Jonas (Mr. 
Knight) might enlist for a soldier to re- 
lieve his father, and to procure his dis- 
charge through the medium of his brother, 
which Captain George ultimately turns 
outto be. But Jonas has a mistress for- 
sooth—her name we confess we know not, 
but her representative was Miss Povey. 
This opera is by Mr. Kuight; in- 
deed, it bears evident marks of being 
the patch-work of an actor, who has 


ransacked his recollection for scenes, | \ ; 
laided that of M. Bochsaas this part 
of his composition was grand and im- 


incidents, situations, and expressions ; 
which we could trace from the Cure 
for the Heart Ache to the Coronation 
of George the Fourth, and the All at 
Coventry of Mr. Moncrieff. The only 
originality was in its ultra-loyalty and 
sentiment; the former exaggerated, 
the latter bad and out of place. The 
music, however, was pretty: a duet 
by Munden and Fitzwilliain, to the old 
air of € Granby the brave,’ was pleasing 
and pathetic, particularly the chorus— 
‘ For the heart beats the muffled drum 
When such a hero dies.’ 
Miss Forde nade her first appearance 
on this stage in the character of Rosa. 
She possesses a good figure, an intelli- 
gent countenance, and, for a girl of 
seventeen, a good deal of becoming 
confidence. Her compass of voice is 
very considerable, and yet possesses 
much sweetness. She was encored in 
two of hersongs; but one of the most 
striking effects she produced was an 
echo, or sudden transition from a very 
loud to an extremely soft passage. As 
an actress, she is pleasing and grace- 
ful, and gives promise of becoming a 
great favourite—Muadame Vestris sung 
and acted delightfully. Munden, Har- 
ley, Fitzwilliam, and Miss Povey, ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost, which 
was as creditable both to their friend- 
ship for their deserving brother actor, 
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executed, and the choruses 





Knight, as it was to him to merit it. 
The music, which 1s composed by 
Messrs. T. Cooke, Whittaker, Parry, 
Rook, and Koight, (who thus com- 
bines the three offices of author, actor, 
and composer,) is pleasing. ‘The dra- 
ma was received with great applause, 


hand has been repeated with success, 


Covent Garpen.—The Oratorios. 
A new oratorio, written by Mr. Charles 
Dibdin, and composed by M. Bochsa, 
was performed for the first time at this 
theatre on Friday night. It is entitled 
the Deluge, and is founded on the in- 
cidents recorded in the scriptures of that 
awful event. The subject is certainly 
a grand one, and it would have been 
worthy of a Handel, to represent by 
music the falling of the torrents of 
rain, when the flood gates of heaven 
were opened, the rushing of mightywa- 
ters, and the confusion of mankind un- 
til the whole creation was overwhelmed 
in one commondestruction. [nu these, 
however, M. Bochsa fiatled. In the 
second act, which treated of the regene- 
ration of the world after the waters had 
subsided and the prediction of the 
Messiah, he was more successful. This 
was a theme which would add wings 
to any imagination, and no doubt 


pressive. The chorusses were excellent 
aud powerfully supported. 

The third act of the oratorio was 
miscellaneous, and consisted of several 
popular airs and duets, by the princi- 
pal vocalists, male and female, that the 
metropolis boasts. 

The oratorio on Wednesday night 
was Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, in which 
the solos, duets, &e. were admirably 
were re- 
markably grand and impressive. The 
miscellaneous act was well selected, 
and the whole performance appeared 
to give great satisfaction to an elegant 
and crowded audience. 

Aperpot THeatre.— The mana- 
gers of this popular little theatre have 
this season introduced, for the first 
time, a Lent performance of music, of 
which we are happy in being able to 
speak favorably. The instrumental 
department is full and effective, and 
the vocal performers all acquit them- 
selves respectably. The selection of 
music was very judiciously made, both 
as regards the powers of the vocalists 
and the taste of the audience, and the 
performances altogether went off with 
much eclat. 

Eneuish Opera Housr.—Mr. 
Bartley has resumed his astronomical 








Sn 
lectures, which were so interesti)» aud 
Instructive last year. Of all the exh. 
bitions of this sort, Mr. Bartley’s so 
we think, the best; he describes I : 
plain, concise, and intelligible mane. 
all that is known respecting the hex. 
venly bodies, including the most lett 
discoveries. “The machinery by which 
these subjects are illustrated, is of t),. 
most magnificent description; and wp 
feel no hesitation in recommendiny 
Mr. Bartley’s lecture as one of the mos 
rational and intellectual treats of th, 
present season. 
+ Ope 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUyp, 
On Wednesday, the seventh annive;. 
sary of this excellent institution was ce. 
lebrated at the [Freemason’s Tavern, 
where a good dinner, good wine, and, 
what is still more rare at a public incet. 
ing, good speeches were happily com- 
bined. The chair was taken by [js 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
the President. Belind the chair « 
piece of purple drapery was fixed, with 
the following inscription in letters of 
vold :— 

‘The Covent Garden Theatrical Fund 
—the King, Patron; President, the Duke 
of York. ‘* Ele has a tear tor pity, anda 
hand open as day for melting charity.” 

After the usual toasts had been 
drank with the usual hovours, the Karl 
of Blessinton proposed the health of the 
chairman. 

The Duke of York returned thanks, 
and said he felt much pleasure in find: 
ing that the growing patronage of the 
fund confirmed his tirst opinion as to 
its utility, and that the more the instl- 
tution was known, the more it would 
be found entitled to public support. 

Mr. Fawcett, in an able and elo- 
quent speech, stated the circumstances 
of the institution ; he humorously con 
sidered himself as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the fand, and, therelore, 
he would open his budget with due se 
lemnity :— 

“« Viewing,” said he, “ as I do with pa 
rental eyes this oifspring, which has bee! 
bequeathed to our charge by departed 
brethren; feeling as I do the convictiol 
that if,by our fostering care and your x10 
support, we can rear this tender child . 
promise to healthful maturity it will in 
time become the shield and protector o! 
race of unfortunate actors and actress® 
whose weakness requires support - 
whose misery demands relief. 1 anne 
but confess that I watcii its progress me 
painful anxiety, for L feel its present wet 
ness, and should glory in seeing tt place” 
on a foundation more secure from wo 
In the course of last year we have a 
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Aytresses : “ee, RX. ‘ o 
: he fund, (limited as it is) not 


Leng su ° 
a eal¥ compelled to reject. boa 
“table institution the power of atfordinga 
temporary but immediate relief, is, of all 
things, the most useful and the most desi- 
apte: and of all God s creatures, the 
sombleactor, when afflicted by the chast- 
ening hand of Omnipotence, is the most 
viserable, the most helpless, and the most 
‘tiable he when stricken ts indeed 
eatin Like the poor sequester’d stag, 
That from the hunter's aim has ta’en a hurt; 
Anon the carcless herd, 
Pull of the pasture, Jump along by him, 
And never stay to greet him.” 

‘L[know not of any human being so 
fadorn as the itinerant actor, without 
fiends, with a scanty and uncertain sub- 
sistence, When prostrate by sickness. The 
vulgar prejudice against his calling which 
till clings to the less informed portion of 
society, deprives him of-that sympathy 
which the distresses of the mechanic or 
common labourer excite. With an edu- 
cation which in early life may have given 
him a taste for good society, he finds him- 
selfin the hour of poverty surrounded by 
those who possess no kindred feeling with 
hin; and unless, indeed, a wife and chil- 
dren (whose misery must double every 
pang he feels,) surround his bed, 

“ Alone unknown the drama’s hero dies, 

And with the vulgar dead unnotie’d lies.” 

‘lam aware, gentlemen,’ continued 
Mr. F. ‘that it may be asked what have 
we—of the metropolis—we His Majesty's 
servants to do with these illegitimate chil- 
dren of Thespis! We are, gentlemen, in- 
timately connected with them. ‘There are 
uany performers of both sexes who, during 
ashort engageinent in the London Thea- 
tres, pay to this fund and then become 
claimants; and being unfortunate in their 
profession in town, they too often become 
sill more unfortunate in their itinerary. 
By these we are perpetually importuned. 
lo those who have not seen it, it would be 
(ificult to paint the horrors of the sick 
del of an itinerant actor, when left in some 
own or village by the company of per- 
lormers to which he has been attached; nor, 
iad L the power of exhibiting the heart- 
ending picture before you, would [wound 
he feelings of this assembly by present- 
ing it.’ yw 

Mr, Fawcett then adverted to the 
*ertions of his coadjutors, and urged 
the ineeting to increased efforts, not 
oaly to support the institution in its 
Present situation, but to place it be- 
youd the reach of danger. The good 
already done, and the hope of being 
‘till move eminently useful, ought to 
ae them; indeed, he knew it 
7 that effect. «We have,’ said he, 
hikes ee enabled to support 
dre, he's = ahi of distressed act- 
een » but for this fund, would have 
| fstitute. If we had possessed 


‘ 
ae l . . 
Beans of relieving, by temporary 


excited our pity, but whose | 
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aid, some others who have applied, we 
should have been still more gratified ; 
but should this assembly not add one 
shilling to what it has in former years 
bestowed, we shall still acknowledge 
the deep debt of gratitude we owe, and 
endeavour, by our unwearied attention 
to the comforts of our veterans and the 
relief of our less fortunate brethren, 
to evince that we are not unmindful 
of your kind, your generous attentions 
towards us.’ 

Mr. Fawcett then stated that the 
subscriptions of the day amounted to 
12001. 

‘ Prosperity to the Theatrical Fund 
of Drury Lane Theatre,’ was drank 
with three times three. 

Mr. G. Robins returned thanks for 
the manner in which the last toast had 
been drank. He considered the funds 
of the two theatres to be not rival, but 
sister funds. [ie had the pleasure to 
state, that his Royal Highness had con- 
sented to take the chair at the Drary 
Lane Anniversary in the course of the 
next three weeks, when he hoped he 
would be met by most of the present 
company. 

The Duke of York left the chair at 
twenty minutes after eleven. 

The Earl of Blessinton then took the 
chair, and kept the company together 
till midnight. A variety of comic and 
other songs and glees were sung, in the 
course of the evening, by Messrs. 
Emery, Mathews, T. Cooke, and the 
rest of the vocal gentlemen present ; 
and Miss Hallande much delighted the 
coinpany by a charming echo song she 
sung from the ladies’ gallery. 





Literature and Science. 

‘The Provost’ by the author of the 
‘ Annals of the Parish’ and ‘Sir An- 
drew Wylie’ is, we understand, in the 
press. — This work is said to be intend- 
ed as a companion to £ the Annals,’ 
and relates to the affairs of a Royal Bo- 


; rough in the West of Scotland during 


the greater part of the late reigns. 

Lord Dillon, author of ‘Commen- 
taries on the Military Establishments 
and Detence of the British E:ipire,’ 
&e., has, during his residence at Flo- 
rence, composed a work under the ti- 
tle of * The Life and Opinions of Sir 
Richard Maltravers, an English Geu- 
tleman of the Seventeenth Century,’ 
which is now in the press. 

Sir T. S. Raffles has sent to Eng- 
land several skeletons of animals from 
Sumatra. Among these is the Dugong: 








this creature grazes at the bottom of 
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the sea without legs, and is of the 47 
care and form of the whale; the posim 
tion and structure of its mouth enat 
bles it to browse upon the fuci and 
submerine alge like a cow in a mea- 
dow, and the whole structure jm the 
mastigating and digestive organs shews 
it to be truly herbivorous. It never 
visits land or fresh water, but hives in 
shallow inlets, where the water is two 
or three fathoms deep. Their usual 
length is eight or nine feet. Buta cu- 
rious, and, to some perhaps, the most 
interesting part of the detail of the 
history of this animal is that the flesh 
resembles young beef, being very deli- 
cate and juicy. 

Steam Carriages.—A_ patent has 
been recently secured by Mr. Griffith, 
of Brompton, a gentleman not un- 
known in the literary world by his Tra- 
vels in Asia Minor, and other works. 
Mr. G., in connexion with a professor 
of mechanism on the Continent, has at 
length solved the long-considered proe 
blem of propelling, by steam, carriages 
capable of transporting merchandize 
and also passengers, upon common 
ruads, without the aid of horses. The 
actual construction of such a carriage 
is now proceeding at the manufactory 
of Messrs. Bramah, ‘The power to be 
applied in the machine is equal to that 
of six horses, and the carriage altoge» 
ther will be twenty-eight feet in length, 
running upon three-inch wheels, and 
equal to the conveyance of three tons 
and a half, with a velocity of from three 
to seven miles per hour, varied at plea 
sure, The vast importance, in a poli- 
tical and social sense, of the introduce 
tion of such machines on all our great 
roads, must be evident. The saving 
in carriage of goods will be fifty per 
cent., aud, for passengers, inside fares 
will be taken at outside prices. The 
universal importance of this great trie 
uimph of the mechanical arts has led Mr. 
Griffith to take out patents in Austria 
and France: one carriage has actually 
been launched at Vienna, and operates 
with success. By availing himself of 
various improvements, in the transfer, 
regulation, and economy of force, abl 
the usual objections are removed, such 
as the ascent of hills, securing a supply 
of fuel and water, &c.; and, in fine, the 
danger of explosion is prevented, not 
only by the safety valve, but by the dis- 
tribution of the steam into tubes, so as 
to render any possible explosion wholly 
unimportant. Every carriage will be 
provided with a director of the fore- 
wheels sitting in front, and with a di- 
rector of the steam apparatus sitting ia 
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the rear, and the body of the vehicle 
will be sitaated between the fore-wheels 
and the machinery. 


The Wee. 
‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
‘Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 








PPP LORT 


A modern poet was recently listen- 
ing to a manascript poem, when the 
author arrived at the following stanza: 
*On him who fbetray’d thee, whose heart is 


grown cailous, 
Oh, waste not a thought in anger away ; 


But if feelings will range, Ict pity, uot malice, 

When his spirit is fled, o’er his memory 

stray ’ 

* By the by,’ said the listener (G.C.) 
* callous and malice’ are not very good 
rhymes; suppose you inuke a trifling 
substitution :— 

For caitiff will certainly come to the gal- 
ows 

And the ravens will feed on his carrion 

clay.” 

Sharping Corn.—A customary pre- 
sent of corn which farmers in several 
parts of England make to their smiths 
about Christmas, for sharpeting their 
ploughs, harrows, &c. 

Sait fait comme il est desire, (\et it 
be done as it is desired) —a form used 
when the King gives his royal assent to 
a private bill in Parliament. 

Rosary—is « set of beads called fif- 
teens, containing fifteen Paternosters 
and one hundred and fifty Ave-Marias. 

Le Pere Arrius said, * When le Pere 
Bourdalone preached at Rouen, the 
tradesmen forsook their shops, lawyers 
their clients, physicians their sick ; but 
when | preached the following vear, I 
set all to rights; every man minded his 
own business.’ 

The following advertisement has ap- 
peared ina London paper :—* Wanted 
the sun of £100 by a young lady just 
arrived from the country, for which 
she will give a consideration of too de- 
licate a nature to be particularised in 
a public press.’ 








Adbertisements. 
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The Drama. 
Just published, price 6d. No.12 of that elegant 
and highly popular work, 

THE DRAMA; or, THEATRI- 
CAL POCKET MAGAZINE: embellished with 
a finely engraved iikeness (by Coorer), from 
a painting of Mr. YOUNG, in the character of 
Kolla. by Harlowe. 

This Number contains (amongst a variety of 
original and select Dramatic Articles) a copi- 
ous review of the performances of Mr. Young 
and Mrs. W. West, with Biographical Memoirs, 
and a full account of the performances at Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, King’s Theatre, Adelpl, 
Surrey, and Olympic. 
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No subjects but those of an histrionic ten- 
dency are ever admitted into the pages of this 
publication. The following portraits engraved 
in the first style by Page, H. R. Cook, and Coo- 
per, have been already given: Mr Kean, Mac- 
ready, Young, Oxberry, C. Kemble, Cooper, 
Wilkinson, Grimaldi, Miss Stephens, Miss 
Hallande, and Mrs. W. West; of the whole 
of which fine proof impressions, on India pa- 
per, may be had. 

The extensive patronage which this work has 
met with since its first establishment, induces 
us to request new subscribers to be early in 
their applicatious for Nos 23 and 24, a few co- 
pies of each of which only remain on hand, as 
they will not be reprinted. A third edition of 
No. 1 is now ready for delivery. 

Published by T. and J. ELvey, 30, Castle 
Street, Holborn. 


On Sunday, March 10, 1822, will be published, 
on the largest paper which the Stamp Acts 
allow, No. 1, VRIC&e SEVENPENCE, of 

THE THISTLE, a New Weekly 

Newspaper. 

‘ Emblem of modest valour; unprovok’d, 

That tarmeti not,—provok'd, that will not bear 

Wrong unreveng'd.'—Hamilton of Bangour. 
Orders and Advertisements for THE THISTLE 

received at the Office of the Paper, No. 8, New- 

casue Street, Strand, and by all Newsmen. 








Browne's Classical Dictionary. 
This day was published, in 12mo. price 8s. 
bound, the Fifth Edition, with numerous 
Additions and [mprovements, of 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


for the Use of Schools; containing, under its 
different Heads, every thing illustrative and ex- 
planatory of the Mythology, History, Geogra- 
phy, Manners, Customs, xc. occurring in the 
Greek and Roman authors, generally read in 
all Public Seminaries, and intended as a me- 
dium between the scanty and defective descrip- 
tion of Proper Names subjoined to Latin Dic- 
tionaries, and a more voluminous Work of the 
same Kind, 

By THOMAS BROWNE, LL. D. 
Author of ¢ The Union Dictionary,’ &c. &c. 
Printed for HARRIS and Son; Longman and 

Co.; Lackington and Co.; LE. Williams; J. 
Mawman; Baldwin and Co.; G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; Sherwood and Co.; Harvey and 
Darton; and E. Edwards. 
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New Voyages and Travels. 
MODERN and RECENT VOY- 
AGES and TRAVELS. On the Ist of March 
appeared the Thirty-sixth Number of the 
JOURNAL of NEW VOYAGES and TRA- 
VELS; containing a Narrative of the Ship- 
wreck of the SOPHIA, on the WESTERN Coast 
of AFRICA, with many interesting Engravings ; 
at 3s. 6d. sewed, and 4s. boards. 

The previous Thirty-tive Numbers contain, 
each, one or more Works complete, and may 
be had, together or separate, at the same price, 
of all Booksellers; or the Thirty-six Numbers, 
conrprising 6 vols, may be liad, in elegant half 
binding, at 21s. each. 

The Contents of the several Numbers cannot 
fail to recommend the Work to general adop- 
tion -— 

No. 1.—Contains FisHer’s Voyage to the 
Arctic Regions. 

2. Prior’s Voyage to the Indian Seas, 

3. Dupin’s Public Establishments of Great 
Britain. 

4. CHATEAUVIBUX’S Travels in, Italy. 
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6. Analyses of Seven New English Works 

7. CounT DE Forsin’s Travels in Egypt, 

8. M‘KeEvor'’s Voyage to Hudson's p,, 
and FREMINVILLE’s Voyage to the North Poj. 

9. Dumont’s Narrative of Thirty-four Years’ 
Slavery in Africa. PORTENGER'S Shipwreck 
and Adventures ; and BURKHARDT’s ‘Travels in 
Egypt and Nubia. 

10. Prior's Voyage to the Atlantic and Ip. 
dian Oceans. 

11. Corpova’s Voyage to the Strait of Ma. 
gellan. 

12. WALLER’s Voyage to the West Indies, 

13. Sansom’s Travels in Canada, and Cor. 
NEL(us’s in Virginia. 

14. MOLLIEN’s Travels in Africa, 

15. PRINCE MAaxiMILIAN’s Travels in the 
Brazils. 

16. GRAHAM’s Travels through Portugal and 
Spain, and BowarinG’s Journey through the 
Peninsula in 1819. 

17. CaASTELUAN’s Travels in Italy. 


18. BRACKENRIDGE’s Voyage to Bueros 
Ayres. 

19. PertTusiers’s Promenades in and round 
Constantinople. 


20. GourBILLON’s Travels in Sicily and 
Mount Etna, in 1819. 

21. SOMMIERE’s Travels in Montenegro. 

22. POUQUEVILDE’s TRAVELS in the Norra 
of GREECE, 

23 ScuHootcrart’s Tour in Missovat, 
and Rey’s VoyaGE to Cocntn-Curna. 

24. Kensaci’s Classical Tour from Rometo 
Arpino. 

25. BARON Von HALLBERG’s Journeythrough 
the North of Europe, a Visit to Madras, and 
Letters from Africa. 

26. FrRiepLANDER’s TRAVELSthroughITaty, 
with Engravings. 

27. MontrucLe’s TRAVELS in EGypt, with 
12 Engravings. 

23. Parry’s Voyage to the Arctic Ocean, 
with Map and Engravings. 

29. Havener’s Travels through the Island 
of Ceylon, with plates. 

30 MOoNTULE's Voyages to North America 
and West Indies 

31. Korzesue’s Voyage round the World. 
Part I. 

32. Korzesur’s Voyage round the World. 
Part I]. with 20 Engravings. 

33. SaussuRe’s Travels in Scotland. 

34. Letrers from Switzerland and France. 
with Plates. 

35. A PEDESTRIAN Tour in CHINA. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ye ee 


Tue Communications of Sam Spritsail, Mr. 
Fleming, X., and Dramaticus, shall have early 
insertion. 

Messrs. Prior, Jackson, Worgan, Wilderness 
and E. G. B. will find letters for them at ou 
office on Monday. 

Damon’s Sonnet, the Earthwareman, and the 
Anacreontic, &c. of A. R. P. are inadmissible. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, = 
tw doors East of Ereter Change; to whom 4 post 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor ( % 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Mar Duke 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Smith, 42, 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and 392, Strand; ~ “7 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pall ol 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Exchanges © 4 Wy 
all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Print 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street 














5. FoRBIN’s Travels in Greece and the Ho} 
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